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ABOUT  THE  NEW  BOOK  .  .  . 

COINS  AND 
COLLECTORS 

by  Q.  David  Bowers 


Striking  coins  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint 


Spend  an  enjoyable  and  relaxed 
evening  curled  up  in  your  favorite  arm¬ 
chair  reading  COINS  AND  COLLECTORS 
.  .  .  a  lavishly  illustrated  hardbound  book 
of  over  two  hundred  pages.  This 
NEW  book  covers  the  entire  field 
of  coin  collecting  and  its  history. 
Spiced  with  interesting  stories  and 
anecdotes,  it  is  GUARANTEED  to 
be  delightful  reading! 


"Advanced  and  beginning  collectors  will  find  a  new  book,  COINS 
AND  COLLECTORS,  by  Q.  David  Bowers,  to  be  a  valuable  asset  to  any 
numismatic  library  .  .  ."  From  a  recent  issue  of  COIN  WORLD. 


JUST  $5.95  POSTPAID 
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*  AND  COLLECTORS  at  $5.95  each.  I  understand  that  my  I 
I  complete  satisfaction  is  guaranteed. 

'  NAME  .  I 

STREET  ...  | 

|  CITY  .  j 

I  STATE  . ZIP  .  I 

I _ MAIL  TODAY!! _ J 
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U&uSmgI  Oatti+UfA, 

a  column  of  lasting  insignificance 


The  Waitangi  Crown  gracing  this  month's 
cover  is,  to  phrase  a  coin,  one  which  needs  no 
introduction.  One  of  the  more  spectacular  pace¬ 
setters  of  the  foreign  coin  market,  and  one  of 
the  most  attractive  coins  of  the  century,  the 
crown  was  struck  in  1935  to  commemorate  the 
Treaty  of  Waitangi  of  1840  which  had  been  a  pre¬ 
lude  to  ninety-five  years  of  peace  and  friend¬ 
ship  between  New  Zealanders  and  Maoris.  The 
reverse  shows  a  Maori  chieftain  shaking  hands 
with  Captain  Hobson,  the  territory's  first  gov¬ 
ernor.  The  obverse  depicts  George  V,  for  whose 
silver  jubilee  the  crown  was  struck.  .  .It's  a 
long,  long  way  from  Calcutta  to  Milan,  but 
Journal  correspondent  CARLO  VALDETTARO  is 
equally  at  home  in  either  of  these  ports  of 
call.  His  analysis  of  current  Nepalese  coins, 
based  on  intensive  investigation  which  included 
much  study  in  Kathmandu,  illustrates  the  depth 
of  research  into  symbols  and  mythology  possible 
in  oriental  numismatics.  .  .Research  of  another 
sort  is  shown  to  full  advantage  in  TED  WEISS- 
BUCH's  illuminating  story  of  a  Hungarian  Freedom 
Fighter's  adventures  in  numismatic  fund-raising. 
Weissbuch  is  a  member  of  the  history  department 
at  California  State  Polytechnic  College.  We 
hope  his  current  article  will  be  the  first  of 
many  for  the  Journal .  .  .ZANDER  H.  KLAWANS  con¬ 
tinues  his  monumental  Coin  Chronicle  of  the 
Roman  Republic  with  notes  on  several  especially 
interesting  moneyers  and  their  coins.  .  .The  in¬ 
defatigable  HORACE  BULL  launches  a  new  and  no 
doubt  endless  series  on  English  monarchs  and 
their  coins.  .  .March  comes  in  like  a  lion  and 
will  hopefully  make  its  exit  in  lamblike  fash¬ 
ion.  .  . 

NEW  FROM  WHITMAN.  .  .Bookshelf  albums  for 
BRITISH  BRONZE  COINS  from  1860  to  date.  .  . 
COMING  SOON.  .  .the  third  edition  of  United 
States  Pattern, _ Experimental  and  Trial  Pieces, 

by  Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd. 
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A  Guide  Book  of  English  Coins ,  fourth  edition,  by  Kenneth  E.  Bressett, 
W  hitman  Publishing  Company,  1965.  128  pages,  illustrated  through¬ 
out,  $1.00. 


Sharp  price  movements  and  expanded  coverage  characterize  the 
latest  edition  of  Kenneth  E.  Bressett’s  standard  work  on  modern 
English  coins.  The  surge  of  interest  in  foreign  coins  and  the  dynamic 
numismatic  market  prevailing  in  Great  Britain  have  led  to  upward 
trends  throughout  the  English  series,  and  this  revised  edition  reflects 
them  in  all  series,  from  1797  to  the  present. 

Several  new  features  are  evident  in  the  new  edition.  Maundy  sets, 
heretofore  priced  only  in  Uncirculated  condition,  are  now  priced  in 
Extremely  Fine  condition  as  well.  Several  previously  unknown  issues 
like  the  1819  Sovereign  first  reported  here  in  the  September  Journal 
have  been  included  in  the  catalog.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  C.  R. 
Josset,  official  mintage  figures  have  been  carefully  scrutinized  and 
occasionally  revised  in  line  with  new  information.  Other  new  additions 
include  a  detailed  listing  and  explanation  of  English  proof  sets  and  a 
table  for  the  ready  conversion  of  pounds  sterling  into  dollars,  a  con¬ 
venience  for  numismatists  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Price  revisions  are,  of  course,  the  most  important  and  sweeping 
changes.  Maundy  sets  have  advanced  sharply  all  across  the  board. 
Scarce  material  in  high  grade  has  generally  moved  up  in  price,  with 
especially  striking  gains  recorded  for  issues  in  which  type  collecting 
demand  has  played  a  significant  role.  While  common  low-grade  coins 
have  shown  little  progress,  extensive  gains  have  generally  been  more 
the  rule  than  the  exception  for  premium  coins.  L.B. 


Varieties  of  United  States  Quarter  Eagles ,  by  Waller  Breen,  Hewitt's 
Numismatic  Information  Series,  Hewitt  Bros.,  Chicago,  III  inois,  1964. 
32  pages,  illustrated,  $1.00.  (Originally  appeared  as  articles  in  Numis¬ 
matic  Scrapbook  Magazine.) 

What  is  there  to  say,  really,  about  a  new  die  variety  study  by  Walter 
Breen?  The  reviewer’s  chore  is  simplicity  itself;  he  need  not  review 
but  may  merely  mention  the  new  work  with  pleasure.  Breen’s  esti¬ 
mable  scholarship,  combined  with  his  extraordinary  memory  for  the 
minutiae  of  die  varieties,  has  once  more  engendered  a  definitive  work 
on  an  important  subject.  The  present  work  continues  his  detailed 
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examination  of  the  U.  S.  gold  series.  The  quality,  as  ever,  is  top 
drawer. 

Rather  than  survey  the  book,  it  might  be  worthwhile  to  point  out 
an  aspect  of  books  of  this  sort  which  the  average  collector  all  too  often 
fails  to  recognize.  This  is  not  solely  a  booklet  for  a  specialist,  not 
by  any  means.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  work  of  unassessable  value 
for  the  dealer  or  collector  with  a  less  than  expert  acquaintance  with 
gold  coins.  Breen’s  careful  and  eminently  readable  presentation  will 
surely  prove  enormously  helpful  in  distinguishing  between  the  coun¬ 
terfeit  and  the  genuine.  Altered  dates  and  clever  copies  become  far 
less  deceptive  when  one  can  examine  them  for  subtle  distinctions  which 
no  counterfeiter  could  hope  to  copy.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  this 
and  similar  high-calibre  works  a  must  for  the  greater  majority  of 
numismatists,  however  deep  or  shallow  their  special  interest  in  United 
States  gold.  K.E.B. 


Paper  Money  of  the  United  States,  fifth  edition,  by  Robert  Friedberg 
with  additions  and  revisions  by  Jack  Friedberg,  Coin  and  Currency  In¬ 
stitute,  New  York,  1964.  303  pages,  illustrated,  $12.50. 

It’s  never  a  delightful  task  to  say  uncomplimentary  things  about 
a  generally  excellent  book,  but  it’s  hard  to  avoid  doing  so  in  this  case. 
Friedberg’s  work  on  paper  money  has  long  been  an  outstanding 
achievement.  The  new  features  of  this  latest  edition,  however,  are 
largely  disappointing. 

In  the  main,  the  price  revisions  shown  here  seem  unwarranted. 
Prices  throughout  have  been  advanced  from  twenty  to  forty  per  cent. 
In  a  sense,  this  advance  reflects  market  behavior;  in  another  sense, 
prices  of  many  of  the  earlier  notes  had  only  recently  climbed  close 
to  levels  indicated  in  the  previous  edition,  and  the  revisions  have 
moved  once  again  a  little  away  from  reality. 

This  is  a  minor  flaw.  Far  more  serious  is  the  change  in  the  num¬ 
bering  system  employed  for  the  modern-size  notes.  It  has  been  re¬ 
vamped  entirely  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  rendering  it  more  flexi¬ 
ble  so  that  new  notes  may  be  numbered  in  proper  sequence.  Such  a 
numbering  system  is  surely  possible — the  new  Donlon  system  demon¬ 
strates  as  yniich-  most  convincingly — but  the  new  Friedberg  system 
merely  leaves  great  gaps  and  can  only  engender  extreme  confusion. 
F.  1500  in  the  fourth  edition  is  F.  1952-J,  the  old  F.  1384  has  be¬ 
come  the  new  F.  1500,  and  so  on.  Any  listing  of  notes  must  now  bear 
an  indication  as  to  whether  the  old  or  the  new  system  is  being  em¬ 
ployed,  or  utter  confusion  will  be  the  result.  There  might  be  justifica¬ 
tion  for  all  of  this  if  any  real  flexibility  were  added,  but  this  has 
not  been  the  case. 

Otherwise  the  book  continues  the  fine  tradition  set  by  its  pred¬ 
ecessors.  The  quality  of  illustrations  is  uniformly  high,  the  print¬ 
ing  and  production  excellent,  the  necessary  textual  material  in  ample 
supply.  N.S. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  ART  MEDALS,  INC. 

selected  as  distributor  of  the  official  Johnson  inaugural  medal 


This  exciting  medal,  designed  by  Felix  de  Weldon,  will  be  struck  in  both 
Silver  and  Bronze  by  the  Medallic  Art  Company  of  New  York. 

For  the  first  time  ever,  the  limited  issue  Silver  medals  will  be  struck  from  a 
separate  exclusive  die.  Previously,  both  Silver  and  Bronze  Inaugural  medals 
have  been  struck  from  the  same  die.  Some  attempts  to  counterfeit  Silver 
medals  by  plating  the  bronze  medals  have  been  made  in  the  past.  The  Silver 
medals  measure  214"  in  diameter,  are  serially  numbered  and  limited  to 
10,000  pieces  and  are  offered  at  $35.00  (plus  10%  federal  excise  tax)  each. 
The  Bronze  medals  measure  2%"  in  diameter,  are  a  limited  unnumbered 
issue  and  are  offered  at  $5.00  each. 

IMPORTANT — four  years  ago,  the  John  F.  Kennedy  inaugural  medals  were  completely 
sold  out  before  the  day  of  Inauguration  on  January  20,  1961.  Please  rush  your  order  to 
avoid  possible  disappointment. 


PLEASE  RUSH  MY  ORDER  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING: 


Quantity  Item  Price  Total 

_ serially  numbered  Silver*  Johnson 

Inaugural  medals  .  $35.00  ea.*  _ 

_  unnumbered  limited  issued  Bronze 

Johnson  Inaugural  medals  .  5.00  ea. _ 

•Add  10%  Federal  excise  tax  .  . _ . _ _ 

Ohio  residents  add  3%  sales  tax 


New  York  residents  add  4%  sales  tax  .  . 

Total  remittance  $ 


Name _ _ _ _ _ 

Street _ . _ 

City _ State _ Zip _ 

Send  to: 

PRESIDENTIAL  ART  MEDALS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  187,  Englewood,  Ohio 
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United  States 
Coin  Value 

by  R.  S.  Yeoman 


A  CASE  FOR  INVESTING  IN  QUALITY  COINS 


When  we  speak  of  quality  in  numismatic  specimens,  we  imply  two 
features,  either  of  which  is  important.  They  are  scarcity  and  condi¬ 
tion.  Togetheu.  they  influence  the  top  values  in  any  series  of  coins 
from  any  era  or  geographical  location. 

To  demonstrate  what  is  meant,  we  selected  nineteen  different  United 
States  coins,  some  of  which  are  scarcest  in  their  type  class.  Others 
are  of  average  availability  and  value  and  a  like  number  are  common 
dates.  Six  popular  series  have  been  chosen  for  our  little  test,  as  shown 
in  the  chart.  We  divided  our  list  into  two  segments  to  find  what 
advantage  can  be  gained  by  acquiring  the  best  condition  or  uncircu¬ 
lated,  versus  an  average  circulated  grade  of  fine.  The  group  of  coins 
for  the  relative  scarcity  study  were  selected  in  the  medium  and  com¬ 
mon  classes  somewhat  arbitrarily.  There  were  numerous  choices.  The 
scarcest  coins,  of  course,  are  obvious. 

We  wanted  to  give  latitude  to  the  experiment,  and  in  this  case  we 
made  sure  that  they  were  nearly  all  listed  in  the  first  (1947)  edition 
of  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins.  Then  we  could  rely  on 
a  necessary  continuity  for  our  comparisons  through  the  years.  Thus 
with  the  first  edition  dating  back  to  the  immediate  post-war  years, 
we  compare  with  an  intermediate  year  covered  by  the  ninth  edition 
(1956)  and  the  latest  18th  edition.  This  allows  a  nice  spread  of  time. 
We  could,  space  permitting,  have  included  all  eighteen  yearly  Red 
Books  in  this  chart,  but  results  would  have  been  no  more  conclusive, 
only  more  detailed. 

Percentage  of  gain  on  the  original  investment  back  in  1947  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  italic  figures.  In  the  Lincoln  cent  group  we  included  both 
1909S  VDB  and  1914D  because  it  was  an  unusual  comparison  of  these 
two  headliners.  -  We  learn  how  scarcity  can  mean  scarcity  of  a  top 
condition  as  well  as  total  mintage.  The  values  of  these  two  coins  to¬ 
day  are  a  clear  demonstration  of  the  supply-and-demand  principle  in 
that  they  are  reversed  in  degree  of  scarcity  in  the  fine  and  uncirculated 
categories.  This  demonstrates  simply  that  the  1914D  was  struck  and 
placed  in  circulation  during  a  period  of  history  when  our  attention 
was  diverted  to  the  War  in  Europe.  At  the  time  this  Lincoln  cent  was 
issued  the  average  citizen  hardly  noticed  because  it  was  just  another 
bright  new  “penny.” 

The  1909  cents  were  another  matter.  These  bright  new  coppers 
were,  like  every  other  new  first  year  of  type  (example:  Kennedy  Half 
Dollar),  put  aside  by  collectors  and  non-collectors  alike.  Thus  an  un- 
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FINE  CONDITION  UNCIRCULATED  CONDITION 
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TOTAL  ALL  THREE  GROUPS  108.80  225.85  108%  1159.15  965%  |  354.90  1141.70  222%  4790.25  1250% 


commonly  large  quantity  of  uncirculated  and  AU  of  this  year  has  been 
preserved,  while  the  1914  cents  slipped  by  unnoticed  into  the  relent¬ 
less,  abrasive  channels  of  trade.  We  consider  the  foregoing  comparison 
an  interesting  sidelight  of  our  analysis  and  not  necessarily  of  great 
significance  in  our  overall  study.  It  is  simply  a  special  case  and  could 
apply  only  to  a  first  date  of  a  type,  and  then  only  if  it  is  a  short  issue, 
compared  to  another  short  issue. 

Now  let’s  offer  a  few  conclusions: 

Investment  in  uncirculated  condition  brings  a  greater  reward  than 
circulated.  The  chart  shows  that  a  dollar  invested  in  fine  condition 
coins  in  popular  U.S.  series  gained  $1.08  in  nine  years  and  $9.65  in 
eighteen  years.  In  uncirculated  grade  the  gain  was  $2.22  in  nine  and 
$12.50  in  eighteen  years.  This  is  revealed  in  a  total  of  all  classes  of 
scarcity. 

Investment  iji  the  scarcest  date  of  a  type  series  is  best.  The  chart 
shows  that  a  dollar  invested  in  the  shortest  issues  in  all  the  popular 
denominations  would  bring  an  average  gain  of  $1.09  in  fine  and  $2.32 
in  uncirculated  in  the  nine  year  period  and  $10.36  in  fine  and  $13.11 
in  uncirculated  in  the  eighteen  year  period. 

On  the  average,  scarcity  and  condition  combined  pay  out  the  best. 
$2.32  is  gained  on  the  invested  dollar  in  nine  years  and  $13.11  in 
eighteen  years.  This  would  be  the  result  had  a  collector  bought,  in 
1947,  cents  of  1877,  1909S  VDB,  1914D,  1926S  nickel,  1916D  dime,  1916 
quarter  and  the  1919S  half  in  equal  quantities  of  each. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  investment  opportunities  we  find  com¬ 
mon  coins  in  circulated  condition.  Our  random  choice  of  1901  and 
1930  cents,  1930  nickel,  1929  dime,  1930  quarter  and  1939S  half  would 
bring,  in  fine  condition,  a  gain  of  63  cents  in  nine  years  and  $1.77  in 
eighteen  years  per  dollar  invested. 

This  same  list  of  common  dates  in  uncirculated  would  bring  a  gain 
of  $1.37  in  nine  years  and  $7.26  in  eighteen.  This  is  just  another 
example  of  quality  bringing  the  common  dates  into  the  select  invest¬ 
ment  area,  and  the  importance  of  holding  over  a  long  period. 

Individual  investments  stand  out  in  this  analysis  and  we  can  only 
comment  that  if  we  had  foreseen  what  was  ahead  we  would  have  saved 
nothing  but  1914D  uncirculated  back  in  1947  or  earlier.  A  dollar 
would  have  grown  to  only  $8.00  by  1956  but  today  it  would  have 
swelled  to  $70.00. 

A  typical  little  gold  nugget  in  the  fine  group  is  the  1913S  cent,  a 
medium  scarce  date.  It  shows  up,  in  this  limited  survey,  as  the  leader 
in  the  circulated  class.  Every  dollar  invested  in  these  would  have 
brought  a  gain  of  $3.17  in  nine  years,  and  by  today  $21.50.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  dozens  of  similar  cases  in  the  U.S.  series. 

So  we  have  at  least  one  challenging  conclusion  from  this  brief  study, 
and  that  should  be  the  realization  that  it  pays  to  buy  quality. 

He  *  * 

A  typographical  error  appears  on  p.  178  of  the  18th  edition  of  the 
Guide  Book  of  United  States  Coins.  The  correct  value  of  the  1859 
Eagle  is  $75  very  fine  and  $150  uncirculated,  not  $175  and  $350  as 
listed.  Collectors  should  enter  this  correction  in  their  Red  Books. 
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Your  Man  at  the  Centre  of  the  World 


by  I\ick  Parker,  F.H.I\.S. 


As  19C4  drew  to  a  close,  Lon¬ 
don’s  three  major  auction  houses 
each  managed  to  fit  in  a  final  sale 
before  the  New  Year.  The  most 
significant  of  these  was  the  Glen¬ 
dining  sale  of  the  9th,  which  com¬ 
menced  with  an  important  collec¬ 
tion  of  superb  English  hammered 


third  coinage  angel. 

Coins  of  Charles  I  also  sold 
high,  with  a  mint  state  1644 
triple  unite  bringing  £2300  or 
$6440  and  an  undated  pattern 
unite  by  Vanderdoort  drawing  a 
high  bid  of  £2200  or  $6160. 
Finally,  an  XF  pattern  broad  of 


A  1642  Oxford  pound  of  Charles  I. 


gold.  The  first  lot  was  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  Henry  VIII  third 
coinage  sovereign,  and  when  the 
piece  fetched  £1500  or  $4200, 
most  bidders  realized  they  were 
in  for  an  exciting  morning.  Mo¬ 
ments  later,  twice  that  sum  was 
paid  for  the  finest  known  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Philip  and  Mary 
angel.  More  four-figure  prices 
were  entered  for  several  lots 
in  the  James  I  section — £1000 
($2800)  for  a  mint  condition 
third  coinage  ryal,  £1750  ($4900) 
for  an  XF  second  coinage  ryal, 
and  £1500  ($4200)  for  an  XF 


Charles  II  dated  1660  sold  for 
£1200  or  $3360. 

High  prices  prevailed  through¬ 
out  the  balance  of  the  sale.  An 
1893  specimen  set  established  a 
new  record,  selling  for  an  unprece¬ 
dented  £1650  ($4620).  The  silver 
coins  near  the  end  of  the  sale  ex¬ 
ceeded  most  expectations.  An  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  1642  Oxford  pound 
was  sold  for  £320  ($896),  a  VF 
Shrewsbury  specimen  brought 
£190  ($532),  while  the  VF  Oxford 
half  pound  pieces  averaged  one 
hundred  pounds  each  with  a  fine 
Shrewsbury  specimen  fetching 
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somewhat  less  than  half  that 
amount. 

Five  days  later,  Sotheby’s  con¬ 
ducted  one  of  their  infrequent 
numismatic  auction  sales.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  sale  room  was 
quite  relaxed  and  cordial,  even  to 
the  point  of  occasional  joking 
between  the  bidders  and  the  auc¬ 
tioneer.  Most  activity  was  cen¬ 
tered  around  the  specimen  sets; 
though  the  1927  set  still  hovered 
at  £80  ($224),  somewhat  more 
realistic  prices  were  realized  for 
other  sets,  with. the  1902  long  set 
fetching  £300  ($840)  and  the 

19-piece  1937  set  bringing  a  price 
of  £325,  or  $910.  Of  special  in¬ 
terest  was  the  well-known  elabo¬ 
rately  cased  Calcutta  and  Bom¬ 
bay  set  of  Indian  proof  coins 
which  had  been  presented  in  1917 
to  Sir  Felix  Schuster,  Bart.  The 
set  brought  a  price  of  £580 
($1624). 

Christie’s  sale  on  the  21st 
rounded  out  the  year’s  activities. 
With  the  holiday  season  no  doubt 
largely  responsible,  the  sale  be¬ 
came  a  veritable  comedy  of  errors 


“Checkmate!” 


with  a  ctioneer,  catalogers  and 
bidders  playing  their  parts.  I 
must  therefore  apologize  for  not 
soliciting  bids,  because  the  cata¬ 
log  arrived  so  late.  The  auction 
included  the  first  1826  specimen 
set  to  be  offered  at  public  auction 
sale  in  London  in  almost  five 
years.  The  low  price — £1100,  or 
$3080 — can  be  attributed  to  the 
set’s  poor  condition;  the  coins 
had  been  improperly  cleaned  and 
were  in  an  unofficial  case.  A  flaw¬ 
less  cased  set  would  probably 
have  sold  for  more  than  twice 
this  figure. 

I’ve  recently  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  confirm  a  rumor  of  some 
standing  when  I  saw  a  probably 
unique  1951  specimen  set  com¬ 
prised  entirely  of  matte  proofs. 
While  the  possibility  of  such  a 
set  has  been  suspected  for  some 
time,  I’d  never  before  been  in  a 
position  to  confirm  its  actual 
existence. 


Crowns  &  Thalers 
of  the  World 

European  Countries,  France, 
Italian  States,  Liechtenstein, 
Spanish  America,  etc. 

Year  subscription  to  my 
airmailed  lists  of  Crowns, 
Thalers,  Minors  &  Medals, 

US  $1 .00  currency 

write  to: 

PIERRE  M.  PARIAT 

A.N.A.  41297 
27  Avenue  Riant-Mont 
1000  LAUSANNE,  Switzerland 
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Attending  the  New  York  Worlds  Fair  1964-1965? 

Stop  in  to  see  Stack’s  while  you’re  here 
We  re  just  a  few  blocks  from  almost  anywhere  in  New  York 

y  Take  a  few  minutes  to  see  one  of  America’s  Oldest  and 

/  Largest  Coin  Dealers.  .  .  .  Examine  one  of  the  most  com¬ 

plete  numismatic  inventories  in  the  country.  .  .  .  Discuss 
your  collection  with  one  of  the  finest  staff  of  numismatists 
in  the  world  .  .  .  and  see  for  yourself  how  one  of  the  best 
numismatic  services  in  the  nation  operates. 
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New  Issues — World  Coins 


The  co-ordinator  for  new  world  coin  issues  and  information  is 
Ernst  Kraus,  Apt.  A,  1501  E.  Mt.  Airy  Avenue,  Philadelphia  50,  Pa. 
Specimens  sent  to  him  will  be  returned  promptly  after  they  are 
photographed.  ’All  contributors  will  receive  a  credit  notice  as  recog¬ 
nition  of  their  co-operation. 


SOVIET  CENTRAL  ASIA 

The  April,  1964  Journal  carried  an  illustration  and  description  of 
a  coin  from  the  State  of  Bukhara  supposedly  of  the  20  Tenga  denomi¬ 
nation.  It  is  actually  a  10  Tenga  piece;  thus,  the  illustration  on  page 
435  of  the  Sixth  Edition  Catalog  of  Modern  World  Coins  applies  to 
catalog  no.  5  on  page  434.  A  better  illustration  of  the  same  coin  is 
included  with  the  group  shown  below. 

The  following  historical  background  and  illustrations  will  shed  much 
light  on  the  rare  and  seldom-seen  coins  of  Soviet  Central  Asia.  The 
text  was  written  by  Mr.  Charles  K.  Panish  and  the  coins  submitted  by 
Mr.  G.  B.  Kelemen,  both  of  whom  are  active  contributors  to  the 
Catalog  of  Modern  World  Coins. 


COINS  OF  SOVIET  CENTRAL  ASIA 

On  pages  434  and  435  of  the  Sixth  Edition  Catalog,  there  are  two 
groups  of  coins  listed  under  Soviet  Central  Asia.  The  first  group, 
which  is  not  attributed  to  a  state,  is  from  the  Soviet  (but  not  Socialist) 
Republic  of  Khwarizm  (formerly  the  Khanate  of  Khiva). 

This  Khanate  was  under  an  independent  Uzbek  dynasty  from  A.D. 
1515  to  1873.  In  the  spring  of  1873  the  Russians  forced  the  reigning 
Khan  to  sign  a  treaty  of  subsidiary  alliance;  thereafter  the  Khans 
ruled  over  a  feudatory  state  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Following  the 
Russian  Revolution  of  1917,  the  Khan  of  Khiva  was  freed  of  his 
feudatory  relation  with  the  Czar  and  ruled  for  a  time  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  head  of  state.  However,  in  A.D.  1920  he  was  deposed,  and 
on  April  26  of  that  year  there  was  proclaimed  the  “Khorezm  People’s 
Soviet  Republic,”  an  independent  national  entity.  Those  coins  in  the 
catalog  dated  A.H.  1338  to  40  (1920-22)  belong  in  this  independent 
republican  period.  This  state  was  absorbed  in  October,  1924,  largely 
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AVAILABLE  TO  RECOGNIZED  DEALERS  ONLY 


featuring  all  the  major  brands  .  .  . 
plus  the  exclusive  fast  selling  line  of 
HARCO  creations 

•  AMERICAN  •  ATCO 

•  CAPITAL  •  DENNISON 

•  DYMO  •  ELBE  •  FOLD-O-  \  | 

HINGE  •  FUL-VU  •  GROSSMAN  \  .  X* 

•  HARCO  •  HARCO  MOUNTS  Tm  ^ 

•  HARRIS  •  MEGHRIG  \ ,  *  <©> 

•  MINKUS  •  PRESIDENT  COIN  \  ® 
o  SCOTT  •  SEEWELL  •  SEITZ 

•  SELSI  •  SWIFT  •  WHITE  ACE  - 

•  WHITMAN  \ 


KfBtiOlV 


I  A  n  Aft  HAROLD  COHN  &  CO 

H  a  HI  .1  1  3224  N- HALSTED  ST 

1 1  till  VU  CHICAGO,  ILL.  60657 

HARCO  CATALOGS.  WITH  ROOM  FOR  YOUR  IMPRINT,  MAKE 
IDEAL  CUSTOMER  MAILERS. ..SEND  FOR  FREE  DETAILS 


FILL  OUT  AND 

MAIL 

NOW 


HAROLD  COHN  &  CO. 

3224  N.  Hoisted  St.,  Chicago,  III.  60657 

Please  send  me  the  following.  I  understand 
there  is  to  be  no  charge  for  this  material. 
□  Philatelic  Catalog  □  Numismatic  Catalog 
O  Full  details  as  to  how  I  can  use  catalogs, 
with  my  imprint,  for  customer  mailers. 

STORE  NAME . 

STORE  ADDRESS . 

CITY . STATE . 

BUYER'S  NAME . 
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by  the  Uzbek  S.S.R.  which  finally  became  a  state  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
May,  1925.  The  designation  of  these  coins  should  therefore  read: 


SOVIET  CENTRAL  ASIA 
Khwarizm  People’s  Soviet  Republic  1920-1924 

Khwarizm  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  Shahs  of  Khiva,  and  is  gen¬ 
erally  spelled  in  modern  books  as  “Khorezm.” 


Catalog 

Number  Value 

1  20  Roubles  Bronze  1920-21  . $40.00 


This  coin  is  illustrated  in  the  Catalog  on  page  434. 


2  25  Roubles  Bronze  1921  . 45.00 

Obverse:  Sickle  and  farm  implements  in  center,  crescent  and 
8-pointed  star  below,  value  at  top  in  Cyrillic  Russian.  Reverse: 
Legend  in  Uzbek  Turkish  written  in  Arabic  script — at  bottom: 
“Zarb  fulus  Khwarizm  Shuralar  qarar  ilan”;  at  top:  “Yigerme 
besh  manat  1339.”  Translated,  this  means  “struck  copper  coin 
of  Khwarizm  with  authority  of  the  Council.  Twenty-five  silver 
roubles  1921.” 


2  25  Roubles  Brass  1921  (variety  of  above).. . 45.00 

Obverse:  Similar  to  the  above  except  for  star  which  is  rayed 
and  smaller  lettering  at  top.  Reverse:  similar  to  the  above. 


3  100  Roubles  Brass  (not  Bronze)  1921  . . 50.00 

Obverse:  Value  in  field,  sickle  and  farm  implements  below. 
Reverse:  legend  as  above,  but  value  “Yuz  manat” — one  hundred 
silver  roubles.  Crescent  and  star  in  center. 
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JONAH  R.  SHAPIRO  INC. 

Presents 

5  POUND  COMMEMORATIVE  COINS  OF  ISRAEL 


1958  "TENTH  ANNIVERSARY" 
B.U.  $11.00 


1959  "INGATHERING  OF  EXILES" 

B.U.  $13.50 


I960  "THEODORE  HERZL" 
B.U.  $15.50 


1961  "BAR  MITZVAH" 
B.U.  $17.50 


,  •  . 


1962  "DEVELOPMENT  OF  1963  "SEAFARING" 
NEGEV"  Scarce  B.U.  $75.00 

B.U.  $17.50 


1964  "MUSEUM" 
B.U.  $16.50 


COMPLETE  SET  OF  THE  7  5  POUND  COMMEMORATIVE  ISSUES 

B.U.  $160.00 


18  PIECE  TYPE  SET  OF  THE  COINS  OF  ISRAEL.  HOUSED  IN  A  VELVET 
LINED  HOLDER.  $23.50  COMPLETE. 


1963  OFFICIAL  ISRAEL  MINT  SET.  6  PIECES  IN  GOVT  HOLDER 
INCLUDING  THE  SCARCE  I  LIRA  PIECE  $3.75 


"FOREMOST  IN  COIN  MARKETNG" 


JONAH  R.  SHAPIRO,  INC. 

217  E.  Fayette  Street  Syracuse,  New  York 
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4  500  Roubles  Bronze  1920-21  . 60.00 

Obverse:  Sickle  and  farm  tools  above,  value  in  Russian  below. 
Reverse:  8-pointed  star  above,  inscription  in  center  “Besh  yuz 
manat” — five  hundred  silver  roubles.  Inscription  below:  Zarb 
fulus  jamuriyeti  Khwarizm” — struck  copper  coin  of  the 
Khwarizm  Republic. 


4  500  Roubles  Brass  1921  (Variety  of  above)  . 60.00 

Obverse:  similar  to  the  above.  Reverse:  similar  to  the  above 
except  for  star  which  is  rayed. 

The  decrease  in  size  of  the  Khiva  coins  with  increase  in  face  value 
(all  being  of  base  metal)  can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  they 
must  have  been  issued  in  sequence  during  a  period  of  runaway  infla¬ 
tion.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  20-fold  inflation  could  occur  in  one 
year,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  other  explanation. 

The  denomination  of  the  Khiva  coins  is  in  roubles  on  the  obverse, 
and  the  Turkish  equivalent  “Manat”  on  the  reverse.  The  latter  is  re¬ 
lated  to  the  Latin  “Moneta”  and  is  translated  according  to  the  best 
authority  as  “silver  rouble.” 

Emirate  of  Bukhara 

The  second  group  of  coins  on  pages  434  and  435  of  the  Catalog  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Emirate  of  Bukhara.  This  state  was  ruled  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Mangit  dynasty  until  June  1868  when  it  submitted  to  a  treaty 
of  subsidiary  alliance  with  Russia.  Thereafter  the  Emirs  ruled  as  fiefs 
of  the  Cza-r.  After  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1917,  the  state  assumed 
independence  under  its  own  ruler.  The  coins  listed  (except  for  no.  Al) 
belong  to  this  period  of  an  independent  Emirate. 

On  September  14,  1920  (the  Emir  having  been  deposed),  there  was 
proclaimed  the  “Bukhara  People’s  Soviet  Republic.”  Like  Khiva,  this 
state  was  absorbed  on  October  27,  1924,  with  the  formation  of  the 
Turkmenian  S.S.R.  and  the  Uzbek  S.S.R.,  which  became  part  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  May,  1925. 

The  denomination  of  the  Bukhara  coinage  is  the  tenga,  originally 
a  silver  coin  about  the  size  of  a  10-Kopeck  piece,  but  by  A.D.  1917-18 
reduced  through  inflation  to  a  copper  coin  of  about  Kopeck  value. 
The  coins  are  inscribed  in  Persian. 
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ATTENTION:  EUROPEAN  DEALERS! 

A  Catalog  of 

MODERN  WORLD  COINS 

by  R.  S.  Yeoman 

And  the  entire  WHITMAN  line 
are  now  available  to  you  from: 

CORBITT  &  HUNTER  LTD. 

2  St.  Nicholas  Bldg.— Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England 

NUMIS  BOOKS  HOLLAND 

Govert  Flinckstraat  247  bel, 

Amsterdam  C.  Holland 

DAVE  PERRY 

Helleveien  32E,  Bergen,  Norway 

PER  WENG 

333  Allee,  Hamburg,  Altona,  Germany 

or 

2W  fl'Mckt/M  LTD. 

2  ST.  NICHOLAS  BUILDINGS, 
NEWCASTLE  UPON  TYNE  1,  ENGLAND 

Phone  21784 
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Emirate  Under  Russia 


Catalog 

Number  Value 

A1  1  Tenga  Silver  1308-19  (1891-1902)  . 40.00 


Emir  ’Alani  ibn  ’Abd-ul-ahad, 
A.D.  1911-1920 

Independent  Emirate  1918-1920 


1  1  Tenga  Bronze  1919  . 40.00 

Obverse:  Persian  legend  “1337  (A.H.  date)  Zarb  Bukhara” — 
struck  at  Bukhara  in  1919.  Small  star  above  date.  Reverse: 
Legend,  also  in  Persian,  “Fulus  yek  tenga” — copper  coin  of  one 
tenga. 


la  1  Tenga  Bronze  1918 . 40.00 

Similar  to  the  above  but  poorer  striking,  smaller  planchet  and 
no  star  on  obverse. 

2  2  Tenga  Bronze  1919  . 40.00 


3  3  Tenga  Bronze  1918 . 40.00 

Obverse:  Similar  to  the  above.  Reverse:  “Fulus  seh  tenga”— 
copper  coin  of  three  tenga.  The  date  presently  listed  in  the 
catalog  is  1919,  which  may  also  exist. 

4  5  Tenga  Bronze  . - . ; . .  . . -- 

According  to  Mr.  Kelemen,  this  coin  does  not  exist  and  should 

be  deleted  from  the  listing. 
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"Since  1917" 

WHOLESALE  COIN  SUPPLIES 

Dealers— Check  These  Services 

u*  Free  Display  Racks. 

Free  Check  List  and  Ad  Material. 

Freight  Paid  on  $50.00  shipment  anywhere  in  U.S. 

Easy  to  read  catalog. 
u*  Orders  shipped  same  day  received. 
u*  Orders  packed  with  care. 

Complete  selection  of  all  leading  numismatic  material. 

Send  For  Our  Illustrated  Catalog 

COIN  SUPPLY  DIVISION 
ANDERSON  NEWS  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  256 

4320  Huntsville  Rd.,  Florence,  Ala. 


Is  Buying 
and  Selling 


Brilliant  Uncirculated 


UNITED  STATES 
COMMEMORATIVE  COINS 

Silver  and  Gold 

Write  for  Price  List 

HY  BROWN 

18  North  State  St.,  Painesville,  Ohio  44077 
Area  Code  216-357-5544 
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5  10  Tenga  Brass  1919  . 40.00 

This  is  the  coin  erroneously  listed  as  a  20  Tenga  piece  in  the 
April  1964  Journal.  Obverse:  Legend  similar  to  the  above,  but 
within  3  square  frame.  Reverse:  Legend  also  within  a  square 
frame,  “i337  yek-dah  tenga” — 1919  ten  tenga. 


6  20  Tenga  Brass  1918  . 50.00 

Obverse:  Star  of  David  in  crescent;  below,  “Zarb  Bukhara 
Sharif” — struck  at  Bukhara,  the  noble.  Reverse:  Legend  in  a 
6-pointed  star,  “1336  bist  tenga” — 1918,  twenty  tenga.  The  date 
presently  in  the  catalog  is  1919,  which  may  also  exist. 

Credit  for  translation  of  the  Khwarizm  coins  goes  to  Dr.  George 
C.  Miles,  Curator-in-Chief  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society. 

IMPORTANT  NEW  PUBLICATIONS  ON  WORLD  COINS 

Many  collectors  have  been  asking  why  certain  sections  of  listings 
(such  as  Belgium  nos.  B1  through  B25)  were  omitted  from  the  Sixth 
Edition  Catalog  of  Modern  World  Coins.  We  are  pleased  to  announce 
that  a  new  book  covering  world  coinage  from  approximately  1750-1850 
is  now  in  preparation.  Entitled  Coins  of  the  World  1750-1850  and  com¬ 
piled  by  William  D.  Craig,  this  new  catalog  will  incorporate  those  sec¬ 
tions  removed  from  Modern  World  Coins.  Present  plans  call  for  its 
release  later  this  year. 

The  Sixth  Edition  Modern  World  Coins  includes  all  issues  made 
since  the  release  of  the  previous  edition,  but  this  is  the  last  time  new 
coinages  will  be  added  to  this  catalog.  To  take  better  care  of  listing 
the  constant  flow  of  modern-day  issues,  a  new  book  will  be  published 
specifically  designed  to  cover  the  latest  world  coinages.  This  catalog, 
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HUDGEONS  E-Z  SEAL 

COIN  HOLDER 


New  High-Speed  manufacturing  techniques  now  enable 
us  to  offer  our  famous  coin  holders  at  this  new  low 
price. 

STILL  THE  BEST 


now  in  sizes 
.  .  easy  to  type  on 
.  ...  no  staples  to  rust 

. ultra-thin  design 

. guaranteed  to  stick 

.....  proven  faster  to  use 

. air-tight  protection 

. fits  all  U.S.  and  foreign  coins 


HUDGEONS  E-Z  PRODUCTS 

5817  SMITH  ROAD 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44142 
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entitled  Current  Coins  of  the  World,  and  compiled  by  R.  S.  Yeoman, 
will  overlap  Modern  World  Coins  back  to  and  including  issues  of  the 
World  War  II  period.  (Great  Britain  and  Commonwealth  countries  will 
begin  with  the  accession  of  George  VI  in  1937.)  Current  Coins  of  the 
World  will  absorb  all  new  information  in  each  edition. 

The  familiar  Catalog  of  Modern  World  Coins  will  continue  to  be 
published.  Succeeding  editions  will  henceforth  include  corrections, 
additions  of  coins  within  the  present  scope  of  the  book,  and  the  all- 
important  price  revisions. 

This  should  all  come  as  welcome  news  to  those  who  look  ahead  to 
the  listing  of  new  countries  and  new  coinages.  The  projected  system 
of  cataloging  should  afford  a  smooth  continuity  from  1750  and  into  the 
foreseeable  future. 

In  response  to  the  currently  high  interest  in  world  coinages  by 
date  and  mint,*we  are  presently  preparing  the  first  volume  of  a  series 
which  will  be  mammoth  in  scope.  This  group  of  books  will  provide 
every  known  date  and  mint  of  the  issues  of  selected  countries  from 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  to  the  present  day,  with  realistic  valu¬ 
ations  for  each  coin  and  precise  mintage  figures  wherever  possible. 
The  first  volume,  A  Guide  Book  of  Modern  European  Coins,  by  Robert 
P.  Harris,  contains  issues  of  Continental  Europe  and  Colonies  and 
the  Republic  of  Ireland,  and  excludes  Great  Britain  and  the  British 
Empire.  The  book  is  numerically  coordinated  with  R.  S.  Yeoman’s 
Catalog  of  Modern  World  Coins,  so  that  any  collector  may  rapidly 
determine  the  precise  rarity  and  value  of  his  coins  by  date  and  mint 
mark.  Other  volumes  in  this  series  are  already  in  preparation. 


Plain  States  Hobby  Dist. 

SOUTHWEST'S  LARGEST  COIN  SUPPLIER 
WHOLESALE  EXCLUSIVELY 
❖ 

Prompt  Service  On  All  Orders 
Complete  Whitman  Line 
❖ 

Send  for  Additional  information 
on  your  letterhead. 

1709  Dryden,  Suite  109  Medical  Towers 
Houston,  Texas 
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Current  Coins  of  Nepal 

by  Carlo  V aldettaro 


From  the  small  Himalayan  kingdom  of  Nepal  comes  the  welcome 
news  of  a  fresh  set  of  coins  issued  on  the  first  day  of  the  Vikramaditya 
year  2021,  corresponding  to  our  April  13,  1964.  The  designs  and  legends 
of  the  coins  forming  the  set  remain  the  same  as  those  of  previous 
issues,  but  the  new  set  of  coins  affords  a  good  opportunity  to  illus¬ 
trate  in  some  detail  coins  seldom  found  in  the  West — coins  which 
few  of  us  can  read  but  which  remain  full  of  numismatic  and  mono¬ 
graphic  interest. 

Nepalese  currency  is  based  on  the  Rupee.  Divided  into  100  Paisa, 
the  Rupee  has  a  value  of  about  six-tenths  of  an  Indian  Rupee  or  13^ 
U.S.  Higher  denominations  are  in  paper,  and  the  Nepalese  Rupee  itself 
has  been  printed  in  notes  for  several  years;  now  it  appears  as  a  coin 
of  mixed  metal.  Nepalese  gold  coins  were  struck  for  the  last  time  in 
1955.  They  were  issued  in  limited  quantities,  largely  to  maintain  the 
series,  and  gold  coin  does  not  circulate  freely  in  the  small  kingdom 
but  is  hoarded — and  valued — as  bullion. 

Nepalese  coins  have  been  dated  according  to  the  following  systems: 

Newar  Samvat,  commencing  in  880  A.D.  This  era  was  used  until  the 
end  of  the  Malla  period  in  1768  A.D. 

Saka  Era,  commencing  in  78  A.D.  This  era  was  followed  until  the 
onset  of  the  present  century. 

Vikramaditya  Era,  starting  in  57  B.C.  This  is  the  current  Era  in 
the  Nepalese  kingdom. 

In  the  transcription  of  Nepalese  names  and  terms,  I  have  omitted  all 
diacritical  marks  as  I  have  found  that  these  tend  to  mislead  readers 
who  lack  a  specific  knowledge  of  the  original  alphabet.  Any  collectors 
interested  in  delving  deeper  into  the  subject  of  classic  Nepalese  coin¬ 
age  would  do  well  to  consult  E.  H.  C.  Walsh’s  work  on  the  topic.  Pub¬ 
lished  in  1908  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  London,  it 
remains  the  fundamental  text  on  this  area  of  numismatics. 


1  Rupee  Copper-Nickel 

Obverse:  In  central  circlet,  trisul,  the  trident  of  Shiva,  the  God 
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of  destruction  of  evil  and  paramount  protector  of  Nepal.  Around 
the  circlet,  a  square  open  on  three  sides  and  divided  by  the  four 
arms  of  a  swastika,  auspicious  symbol  for  the  Hindu  and 
Buddhist  faiths.  The  combination  of  the  square,  the  swastika 
and  the  circles  that  contain  them  form  what  is  known  as  a  tantric 
yantra,  a  magic  design  of  esoteric  meaning  first  adopted  by 
Prince  Narayanan,  first  ruler  of  unified  Nepal,  on  a  Mohar  of 
1754;  the  design  has  come  down  to  our  days,  with  only  slight 
modification,  on  the  coins  of  nearly  all  his  successors.  Left  and 
right  of  the  square  are  four  symbols  which  can  be  seen  in  the 
four  hands  of  Vishnu,  God  of  preservation:  shankhu,  a  conch 
shell,  gada,  a  mace,  chakra,  a  wheel  or  discus,  and  padma,  a  lotus 
flower.  As  the  King  of  Nepal  is  considered  an  incarnation  of 
Vishnu,  these  symbols  are  correctly  placed  around  his  name, 
which  appears  in  the  legend  to  follow. 

Above  the  square,  the  legend  “Shri  Shri”  appears  in  Nagari 
script.  This  is  an  honorific  prefix  repeated  one,  three  or  five  times 
before  the  names  of  Kings  and  Gods.  The  first  two  Shri  are 
flanked  by  moon  and  sun,  reminiscent  of  the  lunar  and  solar 
mythical  dynasties  from  which  the  ruling  family  claims  descent. 
The  crescent  moon  is  shown  in  its  increasing  phase  to  represent 
the  increasing  glory  and  fame  of  Nepal.  Inside  the  square  the 
legend  continues  with  a  third  Shri  followed  by  the  full  name  of 
the  present  sovereign:  Mahendra,  (one  of  the  names  of  the  King 
of  Gods,  Indra,  and  the  personal  name  of  the  King)  Vira  (corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  Latin  vir,  and  meaning  man  of  excellence  or  hero) 
Vikrama  (meaning  valorous,  and  one  of  the  names  of  Vishnu) 
Saha  (a  title  which  is  said  to  have  been  conferred  by  the 
Emperor  of  Delhi  upon  Jagdeva  Khan,  the  41st  King  of  the 
Gorkha  Dynasty)  Deva  (meaning  God).  Below  the  square  ap^ 
pears  the  date,  2021.  Two  circles  all  around  are  ornamentally 
combined  with  the  openings  of  the  square  and  conclude  the 
yantra. 

Reverse:  In  the  central  circle,  the  khadga  or  sword  of  Devi 
Bhavani,  guardian  Goddess  of  royalty,  emblem  of  sovereignty, 
with  wreath.  Between  wreath  and  circle,  to  left  and  right,  “Shri 
Bhavani,”  an  invocation  to  the  Goddess,  the  consort  of  Shiva 
who  is  particularly  worshipped  in  Kathmandu,  capital  city  of 
Nepal.  Below  the  sword,  “Eka  Rupyan,”  meaning  one  rupee,  and 
“Nepal.”  Around,  in  compartments,  the  legend  “Shri  Shri  Shri 
Gorakha  Natha,”  an  invocation  to  the  guardian  God  Natha  of 
the  Gorkhas,  the  well-known  race  of  the  magnificent  Gurkha 
soldiers.  The  overall  reverse  design  derives  from  a  particular 
yantra  in  which  the  outer  compartments,  now  geometric  and 
ornamental,  were  clearly  representative  of  the  eight  petals  of 
the  lotus  blossom. 

The  obverse  and  reverse  bear  a  border  of  small  rectangular 
segments  blending  into  the  elevated  rim. 

Edge:  Reeded. 
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50  Paisa  Copper-Nickel 

Obverse  and  reverse  bear  the  same  designs  as  the  One  Rupee 
coin.  The  value  on  the  reverse  reads  “Pachasa  Paisa,  ”  or  fifty 
paisa.  * 

Edge:  Reeded. 


25  Paisa  Copper-Nickel 

Obverse  and  reverse  bear  the  same  designs  as  the  One  Rupee 
coin.  The  value  on  the  reverse  reads  “Pachisa  Paisa,”  or  twenty- 
five  paisa. 

Edge:  Reeded. 


10  Paisa  Brass 

Obverse:  In  center,  Shiva’s  trident  combined  with  a  damaru,  the 
double-drum  of  water  clock  shape  with  which  Shiva  produced 
the  first  sound  ever  and  with  which  he  accompanies  his  dances. 
Right  and  left,  the  sun  and  moon.  Below,  “Nepal”  and  the 
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date,  2021.  Around,  the  legend  “Shri  Shri  Shri  Mahendra  Vira 
Vikrama  Saha  Deva.”  This  simple  yet  particularly  pleasing- 
design  derives  from  a  gold  Asfrafi  of  Rupee  weight  issued  in 
1935  by  King  Tribhuvana  Vira  Vikrama  Saha  Deva,  the  father 
of  the  present  ruler. 

Reverse:  In  the  center,  a  four-petaled  flower  seen  from  above, 
with  the  figure  “10.”  Below  it  the  value  of  the  coin,  “Dasha 
Paisa,”  or  ten  paisa.  Above,  “Shri  Bhavani,”  with  ornamental 
lines  to  the  left  and  right. 

This  coin,  like  the  following  one,  was  until  last  year  minted 
in  a  reddish  bronze  with  a  high  copper  content. 

Edge:  Plain. 


5  Paisa  Brass 

Obverse:  Same  as  10  Paisa. 

Reverse:  In  the  center,  an  eight-petalled  flower  seen  from  above, 
with  the  figure  “5.”  Below,  the  value  of  the  coin,  “Pancha  Paisa,” 
or  five  Paisa.  The  rest  as  for  the  10  Paisa  coin. 

Edge:  Plain. 


2  Paisa  Brass 

Obverse:  Same  as  10  Paisa. 

Reverse:  In  the  center,  the  figure  “2.”  Below,  the  value  of  the 
coin,  “Dui  Paisa”  or  two  paisa.  Above,  “Shri  Bhavani.”  All 
around,  a  combination  of  a  square  with  open  corners  and  arches. 
In  the  four  open  corners  of  the  square,  small  symbols. 

Edge:  Plain. 

Readers  may  be  amused  to  learn  that  when  I  first  started  drafting 
a  description  of  this  coin,  I  was  somewhat  puzzled  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  design,  which  I  suspected  to  be  an  esoteric  yantra.  I  was  in- 
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trigued  in  particular  by  the  small  symbols  which  could  represent 
maces  (as  emblems  of  power)  or  lotus  buds.  Aware  of  the  Nepalese 
fondness  for  flowers  and  the  numismatic  precedents,  I  was  rather 
inclined  toward  the  “flowery”  interpretation;  when  I  then  discussed 
the  matter  with  a  friend  in  Kathmandu,  he  suggested  alternatively 
that  the  devices  might  be  arrowheads.  He  kindly  went  to  the  Royal 
Mint  and  got  hold  of  the  person  who  had  actually  designed  the  coin, 
and  who  supplied  the  anticlimactic  information  that,  “This  is  just  my 
imagination.”  Caution  is  advised,  then,  lest  our  imagination  work  too 
hotly  with  the  Mysteries  of  the  East! 


1  Paisa  Brass 

Obverse:  Same  as  10  Paisa. 

Reverse:  In  the  center,  the  figure  “1.”  Flanking  this  numeral, 
two  leafed  branches  to  left  and  right.  Below,  the  value  of  the 
coin,  “Eka  Paisa”  or  one  paisa.  Above,  “Shri  Bhavani.” 

Edge:  Plain. 


The  Annual 

Schulman-Kreisberg  Sale 

March  11,  12,  13,  1965 

offers  the  Emilio  Fontani  Collection  of  Davenport  talers  after 
1800,  European  and  German.  Also  crowns  of  the  world  (Waitangi 
proof,  Zanzibar,  etc.)  particularly  rare  Early  Germany,  U.  S.  rarities, 
gold,  silver,  copper. 

Catalog  release  date  February  15,  1965 

HANS  M.  F.  SCHULMAN  ABNER  KREISBERG 

545  Fifth  Avenue  228  N.  Beverly  Drive 

New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
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We  are  distributors  of  Coin 
&  Stamp  supplies  featur¬ 
ing  the  complete  WHIT¬ 
MAN  Line. 

CHARLTON 
COIN  &  STAMP 
COMPANY  LIMITED 

J.  £.  &  M.  CHARLTON 
49  Queen  St.  E. 
Toronto  1,  Canada 

Established  1949 


Modern  Foreign  Coins 


Argentina  25p  1964,  Y33,  unc . $  .85 

Ceylon  I,  2,  5,  10,  25,  500,  I  rupee 

1963,  unc . .  1.75 

East  Africa,  50,  100,  1964,  new  type 

Unc . 35 

Finland  I  Mk  1964,  Y6I,  unc .  1.00 

same  but  full  set  including  I,  5,  10, 

20,  50p,  plus  the  I  markka,  unc. 

(1964)  . 1.85 

Gr.  Britain  1964  mint  set,  '/2d  to  14 

crown,  complete,  unc .  2.75 

Greece,  30  dr  1963  commem.,  unc .  3.50 

Greece,  30  dr.  1964  Wedding  commem., 


Jamaica  !4,  Id  1964,  new  type,  unc. 

dull  . 35 

New  Zealand  1964  mint  set,  */2d  to  2 

sh  unc .  1.75 

Norway,  1964  date  set,  I,  2,  5,  10, 

25,  50  ore,  I  kr.,  5  kr.,  unc .  2.50 

Russia  1961/63  mint  set  IK  to  I  ruble, 

Y 1 26- 1 34,  9  vars,  unc .  7.50 

Egypt  1964  Aswan  Dam  set,  5,  10,  25, 

50p  unc .  12.50 

Yeoman  “Catalog  of  Modern  World 
Coins”,  new  edition  just  recently 
released  . 4.00 


Please  write  for  my  large  price  list 
of  foreign  coins ;  no  charge,  of  course. 

LAUREN  BENSON 

512-K  Putnam  Bldg. 
Davenport,  Iowa  52801 
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The  Proofing  Process 

by  Walter  Breen 
(Third  of  seven  parts) 


I  shall  continue  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  American  Colonial  proofs 
continuously  with  the  ROSA 
AMERICANA  series,  since  so  far 
as  I  know  nobody  has  previously 
attempted  a  catalogue  of  them. 
One  of  its  more  useful  features 
will  be  enabling  collectors  to  de¬ 
cide  which  of  the  problematical 
prooflike  pieces  dated  in  the 
1780’s  and  1790’s  actually  were 
made  as  proofs.  Most  of  these 
have  been  assimilated  to  the 
Colonial  series  because  of  more 
or  less  explicit  legends  or  devices 
referring  to  America,  but  they 


to  the  colonies.  They  have  been 
associated  with  or  assimilated  to 
the  Colonial  series  solely  because 
enterprising  merchants  bought  up 
Wood’s  rejected  pieces  in  quantity 
(doubtless  as  junk  copper)  after 
the  patriotic  Irishmen  refused  to 
take  them  as  small  change,  and 
shipped  them  over  to  America  as 
so  many  “Casks  of  Hard  Ware,” 
much  as  did  others  in  later  dec¬ 
ades  with  counterfeit  halfpence. 
The  series  is  replete  with  pat¬ 
terns;  from  among  them  I  list 
only  the  few  of  more  or  less  regu¬ 
lar  design,  in  the  feeling  that  only 


Wood’s  Hibernia  Halfpenny. 


actually  originated  with  various 
manufacturers  of  halfpenny-sized 
tokens  intended  for  British  col¬ 
lectors;  and  the  problem  with 
them  is  to  determine  which  pieces 
were  made  as  intentional  brilliant 
proofs  by  processes  other  than 
those  used  on  routine  tokens  of 
the  period  (“Conders”  or  “Pye” 
tokens),  since  many  are  sold  as 
proofs  today  on  the  smallest 
glimpse  of  a  shiny  surface. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  series 
immediately  to  follow,  Wood’s 
Irish  or  “Hibernia”  coins  and  pat¬ 
terns,  never  referred  in  any  way 


these  have  even  the  slightest 
claim  to  relevance.  My  precedents 
here  are  of  course  Peck  and 
Seaby,  who  (as  already  men¬ 
tioned)  recognized  the  difficulty 
of  telling  whether  some  pieces 
were  mere  proofs  or  patterns. 

18.  1722  Halfpenny,  Wood’s 

HIBERNTA  type,  first  design: 
harp  left.  Copper.  Reliably  re¬ 
ported  to  exist  in  proof,  but  I 
have  not  seen  it.  Recognizable  as 
proof  by  unusually  broad  planch- 
et  with  full  border  of  dentils  or 
narrow  oval  beads;  may  show 
space  near  edge  outside  this 
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border;  may  show  file  marks  on 
edge;  will  show  somewhat  mirror¬ 
like  surfaces  and  exceptionally 
sharp  detail  on  drapery  and  king’s 
hair.  Same  remarks  hold  for  the 
Wood’s  proofs  to  follow.  Exceed¬ 
ingly  rare. 

19.  1722  Halfpenny,  harp  left 
as  preceding.  Silver.  Two  re¬ 
ported. 

20.  1722  Farthing.  Copper. 
Same  type.  Nelson,  plate  IV,  10. 
Extremely  rare,  generally  well 
worn.  5  or  6  known.  Newcomer 
3179  was  described  as  a  perfect 
proof,  and  I  have  seen  one  other 
with  the  earmarks. 

21.  1722  Halfpenny.  Second  de¬ 
sign,  harp  at  right  (as  in  1723- 
24).  Regular  type.  Silver.  I  know 
only  from  its  mention  in  Nelson. 

22.  1723  Halfpenny.  Larger 
head  than  usual,  at  least  a  milli¬ 
meter  taller  from  bust  point  to 
highest  part  of  hair  than  is  the 
head  on  regular  issues.  Full 
borders,  as  No.  18.  Only  one  obv. 
die;  three  reverses,  with  10,  11  or 
12  strings  to  harp,  all  three  with 
a  large  3  in  date  (the  lower  curve 
much  larger  than  the  angular 
part)  and  full  borders.  Copper, 
size  17  to  19  (in  16ths  of  an  inch) , 
or  27  to  30.1  mm — very  much 
wider  than  regular  issue,  but  leg¬ 
ends  the  same.  Very  rare;  gen¬ 
erally  found  bright  red  and 
choice,  and  sometimes  has  been 
sold  as  regular  issue. 

23.  1723  Halfpenny.  As  last. 
Silver.  Said  to  be  only  2  known. 

24.  1723  Farthing.  Regular 
type,  legends  in  full.  Copper, 
wide  flans,  full  borders  as  No.  18. 
I  know  of  these  proofs  only  from 
Nelson.  Evidently  extremely  rare. 

25.  1723  Farthing.  Similar.  Sil¬ 
ver.  Two  die  varieties  differing  in 
spacing  of  legends.  At  least  0 
known. 


20.  1724  Halfpenny.  Similar  to 
regular  type,  but  very  wide 
legend  spaced  so  that  N  is  above 
head  of  seated  figure,  and  4 
touches  harp.  Silver.  Newcomer 
3199,  said  to  be  unique.  Not  seen; 
possibly  the  “regular  type  in  sil¬ 
ver”  reported  by  Nelson. 

27.  1724  Farthing.  With  stop 
after  date.  Silver.  Know  only 
from  Nelson. 

By  the  middle  1700’s  the  meth¬ 
od  of  making  proofs  in  Britain 
was  pretty  well  standardized.  The 
Engraver  of  the  Royal  Mint  found 
enough  demand  for  them  that  in 
1746,  and  probably  some  later 
years  early  in  the  reign  of  George 
III,  he  made  up  presentation  sets 
in  special  cases.  The  later  ones 
very  likely  included  coins  of  mixed 
dates,  as  collectors  and  other  re¬ 
cipients  in  Britain  until  recent 
years  paid  far  less  attention  to 
dates  on  coins  than  to  slight 
changes  in  the  royal  portraits  and 
reverse  designs.  These  sets  seem 
to  be  the  ancestors  alike  of  the 
semi-official  British  proof  sets  in 
presentation  cases  for  1826,  1831, 
1839,  and  1853  (also  issued  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  Engraver’s  of¬ 
fices),  and  of  their  American 
counterparts  from  about  1817  or 
1820  on. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to 
find  that  the  first  few  patterns  or 
proofs  for  the  Virginia  halfpence, 
made  in  the  Royal  Mint  pursuant 
to  George  Ill’s  Warrant  of  May 
20,  1773,  closely  match  in  fabric 
the  proof  1770  halfpence  of 
George  III  of  regular  British 
type.  They  were  clearly  made  by 
identical  processes  —  even  to 
showing  file  marks  on  edge.  Eric 
Newman  has  established  (in  his 
monograph  Coinage  for  Colonial 
Virginia,  ANS,  1956)  that  these 
proof  or  pattern  Virginia  half- 
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Virginia  Proof  Halfpenny. 


pence  were  struck  on  heavier 
planchets  originally  intended  for 
some  Irish  halfpence.  This  small 
weight  difference,  together  with 
larger  diameter  of  dies  and  flans, 
gave  the  coins  the  sobriquet  of 
Virginia  “Pennies.”  They  are  not 
pennies,  however. 

Despite  brilliant  prooflike  sur¬ 
faces  on  some  of  the  red  mint 
state  Virginia  halfpence  from  the 
Col.  Cohen  hoard,  none  of  these 
are  proofs.  The  only  real  Vir¬ 
ginia  proofs  are  Nos.  28  and  29. 
Dies  for  these  proofs  and  for  the 
regular  672,000  Virginia  coins 
were  hubbed  from  puncheons  pre¬ 
pared  by  either  Richard  Yeo  or 
Thomas  Pingo. 

28.  1773  Virginia  Pattern  or 
Proof  Halfpenny.  Broad  planchet. 


(T.L.  Comparette’s  catalogues  of 
the  Mint  collection,  1912-14,  called 
the  piece  an  electrotype  because 
of  the  edge  file  marks.  When  I 
went  over  the  collection  with  the 
late  Stuart  Mosher  in  1951,  I 
found  not  the  slightest  reason  to 
doubt  the  coin’s  genuineness.)  All 
specimens  known  are  from  New¬ 
man’s  dies  1-A:  obv.,  no  period 
after  GEORGIVS;  rev.  very  small 
date — much  less  tall,  especially 
the  7’s,  than  letters  in  VIR¬ 
GINIA — and  only  6  strings  to 
harp.  Copper  only.  Brilliant 
mirrorlike  surfaces,  moderately 
frosty  devices,  wt.  131  to  135 
grains  (standard  for  Virginia 
halfpence,  116%  grains;  actual 
range  c.  108  to  120),  occasionally 
with  rust  marks  on  the  dies.  Pos- 


Virginia  Shilling. 


Full  border  beading,  obv.  and  rev., 
with  narrow  space  outside  it. 
(Regular  Virginia  halfpence  have 
radical-line  or  sawtooth  dentilated 
borders.)  The  Smithsonian  speci¬ 
men,  from  the  Mint  collection, 
shows  edge  file  marks,  as  do  many 
regular  British  proof  coppers. 


sibly  8  or  10  known  in  all. 

29.  1774  Virginia  Shilling  (?). 
Obv.  Identical  to  the  guinea  of  the 
period.  Rev.  Similar  to  the  1773 
Virginia  halfpenny  of  regular 
type,  except  for  date.  Silver.  Four 
known,  all  brilliant  proofs  of  the 
highest  quality:  Boyd  estate, 
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E  &  T  KoinTainer 

P.O.  Box  97 

Homer,  Michigan  49245 

Manufacturers  of 

KoinTains 
KoinVelopes 
KoinPanels 
KoinTyes,  etc. 

(REG.  TRADE  MARKS) 

DEALERS  ONLY 

Request  sample  kit  and  prices  on 
your  letterhead 

Also  we  are 
Distributors  of  complete 
WHITMAN  LINE 


WHOLESALE 


Service 


Coin  &  Stamp  Supplies 


Write  for  Catalogue 
on  your  letterhead 

ADELPHIA 
Stamp  &  Coin  Co. 

902  Arch  Street 
Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


Johns  Hopkins  University,  Eric 
P.  Newman,  and  Mrs.  Norweb. 
Reported  to  exist  in  bronze: 
Atkins,  Coins  and  Tokens  of  the 
possessions  and  Colonies  of  the 
British  Empire,  1889,  p.  25;  not 
seen. 

After  1775  the  Royal  Mint 
made  no  more  copper  coins  for 
British  use  until  1821.  (The  1782 
Irish  halfpence  were  not  meant  to 
circulate  in  Britian;  the  1797 
“cartwheel”  twopence  and  pen¬ 
nies,  1799  halfpennies  and  farth¬ 
ings,  and  similar  coppers  of  1806- 
7,  were  not  made  in  the  Royal 
Mint  but  at  Boulton  &  Watt’s 
Soho  Mint,  near  Birmingham, 
pursuant  to  various  Royal  War¬ 
rants.)  As  a  result,  private  manu¬ 
facturers  hastened  to  fill  the  gap. 
The  majority  of  coppers  passing 
current  as  small  change  for  much 
of  this  period  consisted  of  light¬ 
weight  brassy  imitations  of  half¬ 
pence  of  one  or  another  of  the 
Georges,  some  of  them  out¬ 
right  counterfeits  of  workmanship 
ranging  from  excellent  to  gro¬ 
tesque,  others  fanciful  pieces 
with  evasive  legends  such  as 
GEORGES  RULES /  BRITONS 
ISLES,  intended  to  deceive  only 
the  illiterate:  these  are  the  so- 
called  “bungtowns,”  having  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  American 
colonies,  though  later  shipped 
over  here  and  to  Canada. 

At  this  juncture,  some  firms  be¬ 
gan  to  issue  tokens  redeemable 
in  Regal  copper  of  silver,  of  good 
copper  and  full  weight,  and  hon¬ 
estly  inscribed  with  the  makers’ 
or  issuers’  names  and  locations — 
the  ancestors  of  the  early  Amer¬ 
ican  merchants’  tokens  so  long 
favored  by  collectors.  Many  of 
these  British  tokens,  especially 
those  bearing  a  Druid’s  head  for 
obv.  device,  became  so  popular 
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that  others  started  counterfeiting 
them  in  turn!  Other  firms,  with 
intent  less  to  advertise  themselves 
than  to  buy  up  pig  copper  cheaply 
and  circulate  it  at  from  100  to 
200  halfpence  the  pound,  issued 
other  tokens  with  wide  variety  of 
devices  and  legends  and  evasive 
inscriptions  giving  no  clue  to 
manufacturer  or  redeemability  if 
any.  But  about  1787-1790,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  firms — many  of  them  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Birmingham  area, 
others  using  the  services  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  ‘Har’d  Ware  Manufac¬ 
tories' — had  gotten  into  the  act. 
Literally  thousands  of  different 
designs  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
varieties  of  these  “Conder”  tokens 
went  into  circulation — or  into  the 
shops  of  dealers  in  coins  and 
medals. 

Collectors  were  not  slow  to 
form  representative  sets  of  them. 
Some  more  enterprising  amateurs 
went  to  the  Birmingham  factories 
and  had  special  issues  made  to 
their  order  in  limited  quantities 
(to  create  rarities),  either  with 
new  dies  created  to  their  whimsy, 
or  by  muling  dies  not  originally 
intended  for  each  other,  or  with 
variant  edge  devices,  or  occasion¬ 
ally  struck  in  silver  or  gold.  The 
coin  dealers  pushed  this  state  of 
affairs  to  absurdity,  creating  more 
tens  of  thousands  of  minor  vari¬ 
eties  solely  for  sale  to  collectors 
as  the  tokens  craze  soared  to  its 
apogee  in  the  1790’s.  At  that  time 
the  craze  was  quite  comparable 
to  the  tulip  fad  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  to  similarly  short-lived 
American  fads  such  as  goldfish 
swallowing,  flagpole  sitting,  dance 
marathons,  etc.  A  few  issuers  of 
tokens  even  lampooned  the  col¬ 
lectors. 

The  reason  for  mention  here  of 
the  British  18th  Century  token 
craze  is  that  most  of  the  tokens 


intended  primarily  for  collectors 
in  this  period  have  prooflike  sur¬ 
faces.  Some  of  them  are  of  good 
enough  fabric,  die  work  and  im¬ 
pression  to  give  a  quite  creditable 
appearance  and  to  invite  no  pro¬ 
test  if  called  “proofs.”  A  few  of 
these,  especially  those  of  more 
obviously  medallic  character,  do 
seem  to  have  been  made  by  proc¬ 
esses  comparable  to  Regal  proofs; 
they  also  occur  in  other  metals 
besides  copper,  but  then  off-metal 
pieces  are  known  of  nonproofs  as 
well.  Many,  though  by  no  means 
all,  both  proof  and  nonproof, 
come  with  edges  lettered  or  orna¬ 
mented  by  the  Castaing  machine, 
a  French  invention  long  in  use  at 
many  official  mints  in  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent,  and  also  long 
protected  by  oaths  of  secrecy  (de¬ 
spite  having  been  described  in 
print).  The  Castaing  machine  in¬ 
volved  two  parallel  bars,  each 
with  half  the  edge  inscription  or 
ornamentation  intended  for  the 
given  coin  or  token,  the  bars  set 
apart  minutely  less  than  the 
diameter  of  a  planchet  and  caused 
to  move  so  that  each  panchet 
would  roll  edgewise  between  them, 
receiving  the  full  edge  device 
from  each. 

In  the  Tower  Mint  this  con¬ 
trivance  had  been  in  use  at  least 
since  the  1660’s,  stamping  edges 
of  gold  and  silver  planchets  with 
DECUS  ET  TUTAMEN  ANNO 
REGNI  and  the  regnal  year  (i.e. 
“An  ornament  and  a  protection”); 
but  coppers,  aside  from  occasional 
patterns,  were  not  thought  worth 
such  trouble.  Nevertheless,  a 
great  many  late  18th  century 
British  tokens  bear  the  firm  name 
or  address  on  the  edge,  and  others 
show  irrelevant  or  even  evasive 
edge  inscriptions  such  as  CUR¬ 
RENT  EVERY  WHERE,  crosses 
or  leaves  or  diagonal  reeding.  I 
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I  would  like  to  purchase  a  few  Colonial 
collections,  as  well  as  choice  and  rare 
individual  items.  If  you  have  any  of  this 
material  available,  it  will  be  worth  your 
while  to  contact  me. 

Excellent  offerings  of  early  U.S. 
coins,  colonials  and  paper  money 
for  type  collectors  and  die  variety 
specialists.  Available  in  almost  all 
grades,  average  to  top  condition. 


Want  Lists  invited — Prompt  Response 

We  specialize  in  servicing  critical  collectors  and  invite  careful  inspection 
of  our  approval  selections.  We  assemble  sets  of  colonial  coins  and  paper 
money  to  special  order  for  the  individual  collector.  May  we  have  references, 
please? 


Let  me  make  offers  for 
your  nice  early  U.S.  and 
colonial  coins.  You  will  be 
pleasantly  surprised. 

Correspondence  is  invited 
from  collectors  of  Fugio 
cents  in  connection  with  a 
revision  of  the  Newman 
monograph  on  the  subject. 


(licha/id  Pick&i 


Specializing  in  early  United  States  and  Colonials 


A.N.A.  —  A.N.S. 
Telephone  516  MAyfair  1-0763 
P.O.  Box  366 
Albertson,  N.Y.  11507 


You  buy  with  authority  when  you  buy  from  a  specialist 

FIRST  P.N.G.  SHOW— CHICAGO,  MARCH  5-6-7.  1965- 

PALMER  HOUSE 
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Castaing  Machine. 


mention  this  here  because  the 
earlier  American  coins  also  had 
their  edges  ornamented,  reeded 
or  lettered  with  a  similar  machine, 
and  this  type  of  edge  ornamenta¬ 
tion  became  obsolete  (not  to  say 
impossible)  only  with  certain  me¬ 
chanical  changes  in  coin  manufac¬ 
turing  techniques  introduced  in 
1828 — changes  very  relevant  to 
the  appearance  of  proofs. 

Since  the  vast  majority  of  the 
“Conder”  tokens — i.e.  of  the  whole 
series  of  late  18th  century  British 


SUBSCRIPTION  NOTICE 

Subscription  orders  must  reach 
this  office  before  the  10th  of 
March  in  order  to  have  the 
subscription  begin  with  the 
April  issue  of  the  Journal.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  received  after  the  10th 
of  March  will  begin  with  the 
May  issue.  Back  issues  of 
the  Journal  are  not  available. 
Subscriptions  will  not  begin  with 
the  previous  month’s  issue. 


copper  tokens — present  a  more  or 
less  prooflike  appearance,  we  are 
faced  with  much  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  as  later  on  with  the  decep¬ 
tively  prooflike  early  strikes  of 
Morgan  dollars,  Liberty  seated 
halves  and  quarters  in  the  1880’s, 
gold  dollars  and  three-dollar 
pieces,  etc:  which  were  intentional 
brilliant  proofs,  which  were  not, 
and  how  to  tell  them  apart? 

The  presumption  is  that  most 
of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  vari¬ 
eties  were  not  given  the  special 
care  characterizing  intentional 
brilliant  proofs.  Some  few  series, 
such  as  those  illustrating  cathe¬ 
drals,  and  a  few  portrait  pieces 
in  very  high  relief,  do  appear  to 
have  been  given  such  care;  the 
striking  and  centering  are  un¬ 
usually  good,  surfaces  are  far 
more  mirrorlike  than  normal,  etc. 
It  is  these  few  which  will  serve 
as  our  tests;  merely  moderately 
proof  like  surfaces  will  not. 

(To  be  continued ) 
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Louis  Kossuth: 


The  Moneys  of  a  Rebel  in  America 

by  Ted  N,  Weissbuch 


On  December  5,  1851,  a  freezing,  storming  day,  the  United  States 
Frigate  Mississippi  sailed  into  New  York  harbor.  Aboard  the  navy 
ship  was  the  defeated  but  undaunted  leader  of  the  abortive  Hungarian 
revolution  of  1848,  Louis  Kossuth.  His  enthusiastic  welcome  by  the 
American  people  may  best  be  understood  by  the  fact  that  most 
citizens  of  the  United  States  compared  the  Hungarian  Revolution 
with  their  own  struggle  for  independence.  And  indeed,  Hungarians 
fought  against  the  repressive  Austrian  interference  in  their  politics 
and  Austrian  taxation  without  representation.  The  revolution  had 
already  been  lost,  but  Kossuth  made  it  clear  to  his  American  hosts 
that  he  came  not  as  an  exile,  but  as  a  leader  seeking  to  rally  support, 
both  financial  and  moral,  in  the  fight  against  oppression.  The  methods 
he  used  to  secure  this  support  are  both  historically  and  numismatically 
of  interest. 

Louis  Kossuth  was  born  in  Monok,  Hungary  on  September  19,  1802. 
He  grew  up  in  a  period  when  the  fight  for  liberty  was  spreading  all 
across  Europe,  when  revolution  meant  freedom  from  serfdom.  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Kossuth  grew  up  to  believe,  was  the  great  success  of  the 
American  and  French  revolutions.  Like  his  father,  Kossuth,  a  member 
of  the  minor  nobility,  became  a  lawyer  and  journalist.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  contrary  to  some  characterizations  of  Kossuth  as  a  Marx¬ 
ist  radical,  he  was  actually  a  “moderate  revolutionary,”  and  always 
spoke  of  the  peaceful  coexistence  of  all  elements  of  society.  His  main 
concerns  were  the  liberation  of  his  country  from  Austrian  rule  and 
cessation  of  the  feudal  system. 

A  forceful  orator  and  writer,  Kossuth’s  liberal  views  did  much  to 
popularize  the  cause  of  freedom;  because  of  these  views  he  was 
imprisoned  on  political  charges  by  the  Austrian  government  from 
1837  to  1840.  During  his  imprisonment  he  spent  his  time  writing  his 
eloquent  pleas  for  Hungarian  independence  and  reading  Shakespeare. 
His  mastery  of  the  English  language  was  to  prove  an  important  asset 
in  later  years  when  he  was  to  sway  American  audiences  with  his 
thrilling  speeches.  In  almost  every  one  of  the  six  hundred  speeches 
Kossuth  gave  in  the  United  States,  he  read  sections  of  the  Hungarian 
Declaration  of  Independence  he  had  helped  write,  a  document  closely 
based  on  the  American  Declaration. 

As  the  clamor  for  change  grew  in  Hungary,  Kossuth’s  popularity 
helped  win  for  him  a  position  in  the  country’s  Cabinet  after  his 
release  from  prison.  As  Minister  of  Finance,  he  established  a  unique 
Hungarian  currency,  the  first  in  one  hundred  fifty  years  that  was  not 
tied  in  with  the  Austrian  issues.  The  florint,  a  corruption  of  the  word 
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“Ludvig”  Kossuth  as  he  appeared  in  a  popular  Currier  lithograph. 


“florin,”  became  the  basic  unit.  Another  of  his  early  actions  was  to 
refuse  payment  to  Austria  of  one  quarter  of  the  imperial  debt,  an 
arbitrary  figure  demanded  by  the  Austrians  in  bullion.  Unlike  the 
emissions  which  were  to  be  printed  in  the  United  States  later,  Kos¬ 
suth’s  issues  of  currency  during  the  revolution  were  readily  accepted. 
They  did  not  depreciate  until  Russia’s  announcement  that  it  would 
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send  troops  to  aid  Austria.  Even  then,  the  currency  fell  only  five  or 
ten  percent. 

It  is  significant  that  Czar  Nicholas  I  of  Russia  was  the  key  figure 
in  ending  the  Hungarian  fight  for  independence  and  freedom.  And 
when  the  fighting  had  ended,  the  Austrians  and  Russians  used  Kos¬ 
suth’s  paper  notes  to  weaken  Hungary  still  further.  While  Hungarians 
could  not  use  the  notes,  merchants  were  obligated  to  accept  them 
from  their  conquerors. 

The  first  of  Kossuth’s  issues  was  a  series  of  interest  paying  legal 
tender  notes  which  appeared  in  mid-1848.  These  treasury  bills  were 
issued  in  order  to  raise  money  to  fight  the  revolution.  Shortly  there¬ 
after  appeared  a  second  issue,  this  time  redeemable  in  silver.  Each 
note  bore  the  facsimile  signature  of  Minister  of  Finance  Kossuth. 
Since  the  public  hoarded  all  metal  coins,  this  second  issue  included 
fractional  currency.  Some  coins  were  minted,  but  in  numbers  too  small 
to  meet  the  demands  of  commerce.  This  copper  “Krajczar”  issue  of 
1848  and  1849  is  marked  “MAGYAR  KIRALYI  VALTOPENZ,”  or 
“Royal  Hungarian  Currency.”  The  copper  coins  were  in  the  denomi¬ 
nations  of  1  and  3  krajczar.  There  was  also  a  small  issue  of  6  and  20 
krajczar  silver  coins. 

A  third  issue  of  notes  appeared  in  September,  1848.  These  state 
notes  were  also  signed,  in  facsimile,  by  Kossuth,  as  was  the  state 
treasury  note  issue,  dated  July  1,  1849,  and  distributed  from  a  small 
town  in  southern  Hungary  to  which  the  rebel  government  had  fled. 
Kossuth  issued  his  last  notes  in  August,  1849,  during  the  last  month 
of  the  unsuccessful  fight  for  freedom.  By  this  time  Kossuth,  who  had 
been  appointed  Governor  of  Hungary  with  dictatorial  powers,  realized 
that  the  fight  was  temporarily  over.  He  had  helped  organize  his  army 
of  farmers,  serfs,  laborers,  intellectuals  and  minor  nobility  and  had 
chased  the  Austrians  across  the  countryside.  It  was  not  until  Emperor 
Franz  Joseph  called  for  and  received  Russian  aid  that  the  Hungarian 
fighters  were  forced  to  flee.  Czar  Nicholas  poured  180,000  Russian 
troops  into  Hungary,  and  the  ill-equipped  rebels  were  defeated  in 
encounter  after  encounter.  Kossuth  turned  for  aid  to  England  and  the 
United  States.  A  beautiful  young  countess,  disguised  as  a  peasant, 
managed  to  enter  Vienna  and  pleaded  with  the  U.S.  Charge  d’  Affaires 
for  aid;  but,  while  popular  sympathy  in  America  was  with  the  rebel 
forces,  our  government  took  the  official  position  of  non-intervention. 

After  the  last  battle  was  lost,  on  August  11,  1849,  Louis  Kossuth 
buried  the  royal  jewels,  the  Crown  of  St.  Stephen,  and  fled  to  Turkey 
with  several  thousand  troops  and  some  of  his  trusted  officers.  The 
Sultan  of  Turkey  announced  that  he  could  not  meet  Russian  and  Aus¬ 
trian  demands  that  Kossuth  and  his  followers  be  turned  over.  Mo¬ 
hammedanism,  the  Sultan  claimed,  gave  mercy  and  protection  to 
anyone  who  asked  for  it.  Austria  and  Russia  made  angry  threats,  and 
although  most  of  Kossuth’s  soldiers  were  interned,  the  Hungarian 
patriot  was  safe  for  the  time  being.  To  thwart  any  warlike  gestures 
by  Russia  and  Austria,  Great  Britain  sent  a  fleet  of  warships  through 
the  Dardanelles.  But  Kossuth’s  forces  began  shrinking  rapidly  as 
some  were  lured  home  by  Austrian  promises  of  amnesty.  The  Turkish 
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Sultan  offered  commissions  in  his  armed  forces  to  any  of  the  Hun¬ 
garians  who  could  not  or  would  not  return  home,  if  they  were  willing 
to  embrace  Mohammedanism.  Kossuth  had  been  condemned  to  death 
in  absentia,  and  both  Austria  and  Russia  demanded  his  extradition. 
However,  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  interceded,  and 
Kossuth  was  allowed  to  board  the  Mississippi,  which  the  American 
government  had  sent  for  him.  After  a  brief  stay  in  England,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  patriot  arrived  in  the  United  States  and  received  his  enthusi¬ 
astic  welcome. 

Such  was  his  popularity  that  Kossuth  was  greeted  by  a  crowd  num¬ 
bering  over  200,000.  The  pageant  and  parade  through  the  streets  of 
Manhattan  has  been  compared  with  the  greeting  given  Lafayette. 
One  editor  wrote:  “People  are  going  crazy;  some  don’t  know  whether 
they  are  standing  on  their  head  or  their  heels — others  know  but  don’t 
care  .  .  .  reporters  are  knocking  one  another  down;  military  gents 
are  polishing  their  swords  and  boots;  cabs  are  getting  a  new  coat  of 
paint  .  .  .  the  Bowery  is  alive  with  people  decorating  stores  and  houses; 
thunder  and  lightning  are  in  demand;  and  so  are  imitation  Russian 
bears  for  targets.” 

Prominent  Americans  scrambled  for  an  opportunity  to  honor 
Kossuth,  who  announced  that  he  was  in  America  to  raise  funds  and 
push  for  popular  support  in  his  quest  for  U.S.  intervention  on  behalf 
of  the  Hungarian  people.  This  last  statement  raised  the  spectre  of 
American  isolationism;  almost  immediately,  some  of  the  cheering  died 
out.  While  he  was  still  warmly  received  wherever  he  spoke  in  northern 
cities,  some  friction  developed  over  some  of  his  statements  concerning 
American  neutrality.  Questions  were  raised  about  his  actual  part  in 
the  Hungarian  fight  for  independence;  other  Hungarians  in  the  United 
States  complained  because,  they  said,  Kossuth  gave  the  impression 
that  he  was  the  only  hero  of  the  revolution.  Poet  James  Russell  Lowell 
wrote  a  poem,  “Kossuth,”  praising  the  patriot,  as  did  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier.  But  at  the  same  time,  Whittier  stated  his  fear  that  the 
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Hungarian  leader  might  become  an  embarrassment  to  the  American 
Abolitionist  cause.  In  a  letter  to  Charles  Sumner,  Whittier  cautioned 
that  Kossuth  “has  his  mission ;  we  ours.”  He  asknowledged  Kossuth’s 
wisdom  and  ability,  but  stated  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see  the  Hun¬ 
garian  “mixed  up  in  any  way  with  our  domestic  affairs.” 

By  the  time  Kossuth  had  spoken  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Baltimore,  he  realized  that  a  certain  coolness  was  setting  in.  He 
explicitly  denied  any  desire  to  meddle  with  American  problems  in 
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An  undated  two  forint  note  of  the  Hungarian  Commercial  Bank  issued  August  fi,  1848. 
This  issue  was  backed  by  silver  and  bears  Kossuth’s  signature  as  Minister  of  Finance. 
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One  krajczar  dated  1848.  Two  varieties  exist,  with  small  or  large  dot  following  the  date. 


terms,  according  to  one  historian,  “so  very  definite  that  he  seemed  al¬ 
most  to  approve  of  everything,  slavery  included.”  When  he  reached 
Washington,  the  division  of  sentiment  was  quite  apparent.  Southerners 
were  alarmed  at  the  support  given  Kossuth  by  abolitionists.  They 
smarted  under  the  Hungarian’s  attacks  on  serfdom  and  “slavery,”  and 
they  feared  that  any  American  intervention  into  European  affairs 
might  lead  to  a  similar  intervention  into  the  domestic  activities  of  the 
slaveholding  South.  Fighting  for  liberty  was  fine,  but  the  Southerners 
were  determined  to  protect  their  property  from  northern  interference. 
At  a  congressional  banquet  given  in  his  honor,  the  speeches  were  of 
such  a  mild  and  noncommittal  nature  that  one  reporter  commented 
that,  “Seward  felt  called  upon  to  interrupt  constantly  to  assure  Kos¬ 
suth  that  he  was  welcome.” 

(To  be  concluded ) 
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Cnut 

1016-1035 


In  the  years  prior  to  the  Nor¬ 
man  Conquest,  the  influences 
which  played  most  strongly  upon 
Saxon  England  came  not  across 
the  Channel  from  France  but 
down  over  the  North  Sea  from 
Scandinavia.  It  was  the  great 
Danish  invasions  which  colored 
Saxon  life  in  the  eighth,  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries.  The  high 
point  of  Danish  influence  came 
with  the  accession  to  the  English 
throne  of  Cnut,  a  strong  and  far¬ 
sighted  monarch  who  stands  out 
as  one  of  the  truly  vital  figures 
of  Anglo-Saxon  history. 

Born  in  995,  Cnut  wa  s  the 
younger  son  of  Sweyn  Forkbeard, 
King  of  Denmark.  At  the  time  the 
Danes  controlled  an  extensive 
portion  of  the  old  kingdoms  of 
Mercia  and  Northumberland,  a 
region  known  as  the  Danelaw. 
In  addition,  they  received  annual 
tribute  from  the  English  in  the 
form  of  a  payment  called  the 
Danegeld,  a  sum  raised  through 
heavy  confiscatory  taxes  levied 
upon  the  prosperous  English 
countryside.  Anglo-Danish  wars 
continued  intermittently  through¬ 
out  the  reign  of  the  weak  Aethel- 
red  the  Unready  (978-1016)  and 


upon  his  death  his  son  Edmund 
Ironside  and  Cnut  emerged  as 
rival  claimants  for  the  throne. 
Edmund  died  just  a  few  months 
after  his  father,  and  Cnut  was 
promptly  chosen  as  king. 

Cnut  had  nothing  resembling 
an  hereditary  claim  to  the  throne, 
and  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  the  English  monarchy  at 
this  point  in  time  was  essentially 
an  elective  office.  The  king  ruled 
as  he  saw  fit,  but  he  was  installed 
in  office  initially  with  the  backing 
of  the  populace.  On  occasion  not 
only  the  order  of  succession  but 
the  entire  royal  family  was 
changed  by  the  will  of  the  people. 
It  was  this  intrinsically  English 
attitude,  one  not  at  all  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  Divine  Right  of 
Kings  concept,  which  was  later  to 
put  Stephen  on  the  throne,  to  pre¬ 
cipitate  the  Magna  Carta,  and  to 
lead  in  turn  to  the  execution  of 
Charles  I  and  the  succession  of 
William  III,  Anne,  and  the 
Hanoverian  Georges. 

As  King  of  England,  Cnut  fol¬ 
lowed  an  administrative  policy 
which  might  have  served  as  a 
good  model  for  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  had  William  the  good 
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sense  to  follow  it.  Rather  than 
place  Danes  in  positions  of 
authority  over  the  native  Eng¬ 
lish,  he  worked  to  bring  the  two 
nations  in  harmony  on  an  equal 
footing,  and  placing  Saxons  in 
positions  of  trust  not  only  in  the 
Church,  where  they  played  a  pre¬ 
dominant  role,  but  in  the  political 
and  military  life  of  the  nation  as 
well. 

To  further  unify  the  two  races, 


Danegeld,  always  a  hardship,  was 
far  less  so  under  his  leadership 
than  under  Saxon  kings. 

The  coins  of  Cnut  present  no 
great  departure  in  design  from 
those  of  his  Saxon  predecessors. 
His  first  issues,  probably  Danish 
in  origin,  are  the  same  type  as 
the  issues  of  Aethelred  II  but  for 
the  change  in  name.  Later  vari¬ 
eties  are  of  several  main  types  as 
shown.  The  weight  of  the  penny 


An  early  Danish  type  penny  of  Cnut. 


Cnut  put  away  his  Danish  wife 
and  married  Emma,  the  widow  of 
Aethelred.  He  became  King  of 
Denmark  in  1018,  solidified  his 
position  there,  and  in  1028  drove 
Olaf  II  from  Norway  and  ruled 
as  monarch  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
placing  Harthacnut,  his  son  by 
Emma,  upon  the  Danish  throne, 
while  establishing  another  son, 
Sweyn,  as  King  of  Norway. 

At  home  in  England,  Cnut  ruled 
with  a  minimum  of  internal 
strife.  He  was  a  champion  of 
the  church  and  enjoyed  its  firm 
support.  The  Saxon  and  Danish 
tongues  were  regarded  with  equal 
favor  at  the  royal  court.  The 


was  greatly  reduced  during  Cnut’s 
reign,  with  the  average  specimen 
weighing  perhaps  15  grains  in 
contrast  to  the  earlier  standard  of 
22%  grains  to  the  penny.  This 
does  not  represent  inflation  as 
much  as  it  demonstrates  the  Eng¬ 
lish  system  being  brought  into 
line  with  the  lighter  Scandinavian 
system — pennies  of  earlier  kings 
struck  in  the  Danelaw  region  were 
comparably  light  in  weight.  The 
English  penny  did  not  rise  again 
in  weight  until  the  later  issues  of 
Edward  the  Confessor. 

Cnut’s  coins  are  quite  inexpen¬ 
sive,  with  the  more  common 
quatrefoil,  helmet  and  short  cross 


On  the  left,  a  diademed  bust  penny  struck  at  Hereford. 
At  the  right,  a  pointed  helmet  type  struck  at  Watchet. 
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Two  more  pennies  of  Cnut.  The  coin  on  the  left  is  a  rare  pointed-helmet  issue  with 
the  bust  facing:  right.  The  long-bust-with-sceptre  coin  was  struck  at  Langport. 


types  available  in  fine  condition 
for  a  few  dollars.  The  Danish  is¬ 
sues  and  the  jewel  cross  type  are 
considerably  more  costly. 

There  are  Events  scattered 
throughout  history  which  have 
immeasurably  altered  its  course. 
One  of  these  was  the  early  death 
of  Cnut  at  age  40.  Had  he  lived 
and  ruled  another  ten  or  twenty 
years,  the  future  pattern  of  Eng¬ 
lish  history  might  well  have  been 
radically  different. 

It  was  Cnut’s  intention  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  empire  which  might  be¬ 
stride  the  North  Sea.  But  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  hold  such  an 
empire  together  in  that  age,  just 
as  it  was  to  prove  impossible 
seven  centuries  later  to  maintain 
an  empire  bestriding  the  Atlantic. 
The  sons  who  followed  Cnut  to 
the  throne,  Harold  Harefoot  and 
Harthacnut,  proved  unequal  to 
the  task.  When  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor  took  the  throne,  his  ties 
were  not  with  Scandinavia  but 
with  Normandy;  this,  as  much  as 
the  personal  strength  of  William, 
facilitated  the  Norman  Conquest. 

For  centuries  Scandinavia  and 
England  had  been  drawn  close 
together,  first  by  war  and  then 
by  union.  Now  they  were  to  drift 
apart.  England  would  be  drawn 
into  the  fabric  of  French  feudal 
civilization,  governed  by  French- 
speaking  kings  and  embroiled  in 
Continental  wars.  The  image  of 
England  as  a  Northern  maritime 
state  would  no  longer  prevail. 

How  inevitable  was  this  new 


orientation  for  England?  It  may 
well  be  that  an  involvement  with 
Normandy  could  not  be  avoided 
and  that  a  political  marriage 
with  Scandinavia  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  endured.  But  this  is  by 
no  means  a  certainty.  Cnut  aimed 
for  a  very  different  role  for  Eng¬ 
land  in  European  affairs.  Had  he 
lived  longer,  or  had  he  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  abler  sons,  his  vision 
might  have  been  achieved.  As  it 
was,  he  effected  the  absorption  of 
Danes  into  English  society,  ruled 
wisely  and  well,  and  endures  in 
History  as  one  of  the  abler  mon- 
archs  of  his  age. 


Australia — New  Zealand 


Australia 

Commemorative 

Florins: 

1927 

VG-F  2.25 

VF 

3.75 

1951 

VG-F  2.00 

VF 

3.00 

1951 

F  2.00 

VF 

2.75 

1954 

XF 

3.75 

New  Zealand  Tokens: 

1881  Christchurch  penny, 

Brinsmead  pianos  UNC  4.00 

1871  Auckland.  Victuallers 

Assoc.  F  5.00 

Australia  Token: 

1858  Melbourne  penny. 

Hide  &  DeCarle  VG  3.50 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  PRICE  LIST 
Members  of  the  P.N.G. 
and  the  I.A.P.N. 

Copley  Coin  Company 

581  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02116 
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DEALERS  ONLY 

WHOLESALE  SERVICE 

We  feature  the  world's  finest 
quality  supplies.  If  you  are 

within  150  miles  of  Evansville 
all  orders  $50.00  or  more  will 

be  shipped  prepaid. 

STERLING 

NUMISMATIC  SUPPLIES 

1351  Washington  Avenue 
Evansville,  Indiana 


Lee  and  Vi  Mason 

3112  Jenkins  Arcade 
Pittsburgh,  Penna.  15222 

Specializing 

in 

U.S.  Coins  &  Currency 

also 

Distributors  of 
Coin  Supplies 


YES!  We  are  interested  in  Purchasing  Worthwhile  Numismatic  material— 
particularly  Early  Silver  Dollars.  We  have  specialized  in  this  field  for  over 
Fifteen  Years.  We  are  also  constantly  purchasing  the  scarcer  Liberty  Seated, 
Morgan,  Peace  and  Trade  Dollars.  When  purchasing,  remember  us  on 
those  hard  to  get  dollars. 

We  are  also  seeking  consignments  of  ALL  nice  numismatic  material  for 
future  auction  sales.  Prompt  courteous  attention.  Fair  Terms. 

Please  call  us,  and  if  your  collection  warrants  we  will  travel  anywhere  to 
see  you!  So  why  not  drop  us  a  line  or  call  us. 

Many  thanks  for  taking  time  to  read  our  message. 

RENO  COIN  GALLERIES 

248  West  First  St.  Reno,  Nevada 

Phone:  329-8693  or  329-8694  Area  Code  702 
Don  Thompson  and  C.  C.  Ballard— Professional  Numismatists— A. N. A. 
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A  Brand  New  System  of  Collecting 


by'  Esper  Fits 


(Second  of  three  parts) 


6.  Misrepresented  Names 
China 

A  good  share  of  the  Chinese 
coinage  must  appear  in  this 
group.  This  is  because  there  are 
so  many  different  names,  some¬ 
times  accompanied  by  a  long  defi¬ 
nition  of  value,  that  we  cannot 
expect  them  to  appear  in  full 
anywhere  short  of  a  scholarly 
treatise  such  as  those  of  Eduard 
Kahn  and  the  Rev.  Coole. 

My  own  collection  contains  only 
about  50  coins,  but  this  small 
number  shows  19  names!  Nine  of 
them  are  in  English  letters,  10 
in  Chinese. 

The  names  appearing  in  Eng¬ 
lish  letters  are:  TAEL,  MACE, 
CANDAREENS,  CASH,  DOL¬ 
LAR,  SILVER  COIN,  COPPER 
COIN,  CENT,  CENTS. 

The  Chinese  names  are: 
LIANG,  CH'IEN,  FEN,  LI, 
WEN,  YUAN,  CHIAO,  HAO, 
HSIEN,  MEL 

We  are  by  no  means  an  author¬ 
ity  on  Chinese  coinage,  but  the 
reason  for  this  diversity  seems 
to  us  to  lie  in  the  nature  of  the 
Chinese  themselves.  In  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  as  trade  expanded 
with  English  speaking  countries, 
China  abandoned  the  centuries- 
old  system  of  holed  brass  coins 
carried  on  a  string,  and  moved  to 
a  modern  coinage  more  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  foreign  money  in 
circulation.  The  latter  consisted 
mostly  of  a  great  quantity  of  sil¬ 
ver  “dollars” — from  Mexico, 
Spain,  Hong  Kong,  Indo-China, 
Great  Rritain,  U.S.A.,  Peru, 


Venezuela,  Japan  and  still  other 
countries.  It  was  natural  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  new  Chinese  coin¬ 
age  should  be  in  the  decimal  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  a  dollar.  But  the 
Chinese  did  not  adopt  this  sim¬ 
ple  name  but  kept  to  their  ancient 
system  of  weights  based  on  Tael 
or  Liang.  This  weight  consisted 
of  10  Ch'ien,  each  of  10  Fen,  each 
of  which  in  turn  was  worth  10 
Li.  However,  the  weight  in  silver 
of  the  Tael  was  valued  at  about 
$1.40  at  the  time,  so  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  dollar  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  decimals  but  had  to  be 
7  Ch'ien  2  Fen.  To  represent  these 
names  the  wholly  non-Chinese 
terms,  which  had  no  exact  coun¬ 
terpart  in  any  language,  of  7 
MACE  and  2  CANDAREENS 
were  adopted,  and  these  words  ap¬ 
pear  in  English  letters  on  the 
dollar-size  coin. 

These  names  are  probably 
slang  and  are  said,  by  writers  on 
the  subject,  to  be  “foreign  in¬ 
ventions,”  or  “of  Portuguese 
origin,”  or  “of  having  passed 
through  several  foreign  lan¬ 
guages”  and  so  on.  The  name 
CASH  for  the  Chinese  WEN  is 
also  said  to  be  a  foreign  inven¬ 
tion.  COPPER  COIN  in  English 
on  the  early  coppers  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  part  of  the  Chinese  in¬ 
scription. 

Just  before  the  1912  revolution, 
two  new  names  came  into  being: 
SILVER  COIN  on  a  dollar-size 
piece  (Y18),  and  another  labelled 
in  English  ONE  DOLLAR,  with 
the  Chinese  name  YUAN  as  well 
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(Y19). 

The  Republic  dropped  Mace  and 
Candareens  from  the  English  in¬ 
scriptions  and  Li  also  seems  to 
have  disappeared  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese.  Instead,  the  YUAN  of  100 
FEN,  also  named  DOLLAR  on  a 
few  issues,  was  adopted.  CASH 
(or  WEN)  was  retained  for  the 
coppers. 

Still  new  names  appeared — the 
CHIAO  (worth  10  FEN)— Re¬ 
public  Y16  and  20,  and  also  the 
HAO  (worth  10  FEN) — Kwang- 
tung  Province  Y14.  MEI  appears 
on  a  variety  of  the  early  Repub¬ 
lic  coppers  and  on  the  Shansi 
Province  Y2  coin.  The  word 
CENT  appears  a  few  times,  with 
also  the  name  10  WEN  in  Chi¬ 
nese  (Kwangtung — Empire  Y2) 
or  1  HSIEN  in  Chinese  (Kwang¬ 
tung — Republic  Y8  and  Kwangsi 
Y4)  or  with  no  Chinese  name  at 
all  (Kwangtung  YA1). 

The  Communist  coins  seem  to 
be  on  the  same  order  as  the  Re¬ 
publican  with  one  innovation:  the 
value  terms  are  sometimes  re¬ 
versed  and  read  from  the  left  to 
right ! 

This  long  discussion  of  names 
is  to  make  clear  our  claim  of  mis¬ 
representation  in  the  Chinese 
coinage.  The  present  tendency  is 
to  list  all  the  coins  as  “dollars” 
and  “cents”  although  these  names 
are  with  very  few  exceptions  in¬ 
correct.  These  terms,  however, 
take  up  little  space  in  a  list  and 
they  permit  the  collector  to  under¬ 
stand  the  size  of  each  piece  and 
its  place  in  the  series.  This  may 
suit  the  ordinary  collector,  but 
not  the  name  collector. 

The  coins  described  on  the  first 
page  of  this  essay  as  misnomers 
of  “20  Cents”  are: 

1  MACE  and  4.4  CANDA¬ 
REENS  —  Kiangman  Prov. 
Y8  (among  others) 


1  CH'IEN  4  FEN  4  LI— Man¬ 
churian  Provinces  Y2  variety 

2  CHIAO— Republic  Y17  and  21 
2  HAO  —  Kwangtung  Province 

Y15 

20  FEN — Republic  Y34  and  37 
The  Kwangtung  Y12  actually 
shows  the  name  “20  CENTS”  in 
English. 

In  order  for  most  collectors  to 
work  their  way  through  this  maze 
of  names,  it  will  no  doubt  be 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  two 
authorities  noted  above,  and  they 
may  have  to  learn  a  few  simple 
ideographs,  but  the  effort  will  be 
found  to  be  very  much  worth 
while  as  this  most  interesting 
series  of  coins  is  explored. 

Israel 

Another  example  of  a  misrep¬ 
resented  name  is  formed  by  the 
“Pound”  of  Israel.  The  coins  are 
so  called  by  the  Israeli  themselves 
and  in  the  money  exchanges,  but 
the  name  on  the  coin  in  Hebrew 
is  LIRAH,  and  in  its  plural  form, 
LIROTH.  The  word  “Pound”  is  of 
course,  a  translation  of  the 
Latin  “Libra”  from  which  the 
above  name  derives,  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  a  very  big  name  for  a  coin 
worth  only  33<^  U.S.,  so  far  below 
the  value  of  the  Sterling  pound. 
The  name  “Pound”  will  no  doubt 
persist,  but  the  name  collector 
may  list  the  coins  as  shown  above. 
(We  have  added  the  optional  let¬ 
ter  “H”  in  order  to  separate  these 
names  from  the  more  common 
Lira — Lire.) 

Viet-Nam 

A  set  of  coins  from  North  Viet- 
Nam  has  recently  appeared  in 
this  country,  although  they  are 
dated  1958.  They  must  be  scarce, 
judging  from  the  high  values 
placed  upon  them,  particularly 
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for  small  aluminum  coins.  The 
inscriptions  are  1  MOTXU  (as 
in  Yeoman),  2  HAIXU  and  5 
NAMXU,  and  are  so  shown  in 
some  lists.  The  names  appear  to 
be  single  words,  but  “Mot”, 
“Hai”,  and  “Nam”  are  Viet-Nam- 
ese  for  one,  two  and  five.  The 
correct  designation  of  these  coins 
would  appear  to  be  simply  1,  2 
and  5  Xu.  Although  these  pieces 
will  form  an  interesting  addition 
to  the  coins  of  North  Viet-Nam, 
the  name  collector  will  find  them 
non-essential  to  his  particular  col¬ 
lection.  The  name  XU  and  its 
variant  SU  are  easily  found  on 
far  less  expensive  coins  of  South 
Viet-Nam. 

7.  Oriental  Names 

By  this  term,  we  include  Ara¬ 
bic,  Burmese,  Siamese,  Indian, 
Chinese  and  indeed  all  languages 
of  the  near,  middle  and  far  East. 

The  proper  way  to  spell  such 
coin  names  (and  other  words 
also)  in  English  has  long  been 
a  baffling  problem  to  numismat¬ 
ists,  and  to  all  those  writing  about 
one  of  these  countries,  as  a  novel¬ 
ist,  traveler  or  historian.  The  ex¬ 
perts  in  a  country’s  language 
often  fail  to  agree  even  on  the 
commonest  words. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  usually 
impossible  to  transliterate  a  coin’s 
name  letter  by  letter  into  an  Eng¬ 
lish  form — the  best  we  can  get  is 
an  approximation.  In  the  second 
place,  many  coin  names  are  not 
shown  on  the  piece  itself — they 
may  appear  in  an  account  or  a 
bank  record  or  may  have  been 
transmitted  orally  with  several 
pronunciations.  When  these  are 
put  into  English,  all  we  can  get 
are  more  approximations. 

Afghanistan 

An  example  of  the  difficulty  in 


this  field  occurs  in  the  first  coun¬ 
try  in  the  alphabetical  list — 
Afghanistan.  Yeoman  lists  a  sil¬ 
ver  coin,  dated  1929  as  QUIRAN. 
We  discover  that  the  word  Quiran 
or  Kran  is  %  Rupee  in  the 
Afghan  language  of  Pushto.  Thus 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether 
Quiran  should  be  kept  in  our  list 
of  names  (as  we  have  done)  or  to 
omit  it  entirely  and  consider  the 
coin  as  a  Kran  or  xk  Rupee. 

Yemen 

At  the  other  end  of  the  list  of 
countries,  Yemen  also  illustrates 
this  problem.  In  the  first  reign 
of  the  Kingdom,  the  coin  called 
BOGACH  shows  in  Arabic  only 
the  name  “l/40th,”  meaning  it 
had  the  value  of  l/40th  of  an 
Imadi,  the  name  of  the  Crown. 
In  the  second  reign,  this  coin  is 
named  “l/40th  Ahmedi,”  the  new 
name  of  the  Crown.  In  the  Re¬ 
public,  the  coins  minted  at  the 
capital  of  San'a  again  show  only 
“l/40th,”  now  referring  to  that 
fraction  of  the  Ryal,  the  new 
Crown. 

During  this  period  when  the 
coin  bore  no  name  resembling  the 
one  quoted  above,  a  number  of 
variant  spellings  arose.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  have  been  reported: 
bogach,  buksha,  bugsah,  bugsha, 
boqsha,  buqshah,  bogcha,  bogchai, 
bogsha,  bogshah,  bogache,  bogash. 
Some  of  these  appear  to  be  at¬ 
tempts  to  reproduce  the  sound  of 
the  word  by  several  nationals. 

Then  in  1963,  when  the  mint  at 
Cairo  began  to  produce  the 
Yemen  coins,  a  name  finally  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  “Bogach.”  But  even 
now,  the  name  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  definite,  as  an  entirely  new 
variant — “Boghash” — may  be 
more  correct  transliteration.  In 
this  list  we  are,  almost  in  desper¬ 
ation,  simply  accepting  the  spell- 
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ing  “Bogach”  which  seems  to  be 
more  or  less  establi.  hed. 

This  new  Cairo  mint  coin  is 
produced  in  plural  denominations 
of  5,  10  and  20.  The  name  shows 
a  small  mark  below  it  to  indicate 
a  plural.  Since  it  forms  no  letters 
to  be  added  to  the  name  itself,  we 
are  considering  “Bogach”  as  the 
proper  spelling  of  both  singular 
and  plural — certainly  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  letter  “s”  or  the  let¬ 
ters  “es”  is  not  the  solution  to  an 
Arabic  plural. 

The  next  lower  value,  the 
HALALA,  is  at  first  l/80th,  then 
l/80th  Ahmedi,  then  l/80th 
again,  and  on  the  Cairo  mint  coin 
it  is  V2  Bogach.  The  very  small¬ 
est  value  is  the  V2  Halala  or 
ZALAT  (Yl),  of  which  no  vari¬ 
ant  spellings  have  been  seen.  Both 
Halala  and  Zalat  are  on  the  order 
of  traditional  names  or  even  nick¬ 
names  as  neither  appears  on  any 
coins.  A  new  coin  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  however,  does  carry  the 
name  Halala. 

Mongolia 

The  Mongolian  coins  commonly 
listed  as  MUNG  are  called 
MONGO  by  Kann.  This  is  a  five 
letter  word  in  Mongolian,  with  the 
two  “O’s”  each  containing  a  dash 
to  distinguish  them  from  the 
regular  letter  “0”.  The  dash  gives 
the  letter  a  pronunciation  on  the 
order  of  the  German  umlaut  “o” 
which  probably  accounts  for  the 
“Mung”  spelling.  We  are  giving 
this  name  the  five  letter  spelling 
of  MUNGU,  although  it  does  not 
seem  to  be  authorized. 

There  are  no  doubt  many  other 
similar  instances  of  variant 
spellings  in  the  Oriental  field,  to 
be  uncovered  by  someone  with  the 
requisite  knowledge,  patience, 
and  above  all,  curiosity. 


8.  Ringers 

A  couple  of  “ringers”  are  in¬ 
serted  in  this  list.  One  is  the 
NICKEL  which  has  to  be  a 
wooden  specimen,  since  no  metal 
coin  bears  this  name,  just  about 
the  commonest  in  the  land.  (The 
Canadian  Commemorative  5  ^ 
piece  of  1951  shows  the  word 
“Nickel”  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  nam-i  of  the  coin — it  refers  to 
the  isolation  of  the  metal  in  1751 
which  is  being  commemorated  by 
this  coin.)  Also  the  QUARTER 
has  been  included  as  a  universally 
used  slang  term  in  the  U.S. 

It  would  be  idle  to  presume  that 
this  list  contains  no  errors,  no 
omissions,  no  unwarrantable  as¬ 
sumptions.  Its  compilation  has 
been  of  the  greatest  interest, 
stimulated  by  the  many  difficul¬ 
ties  encountered,  some  of  which 
have  not  as  yet  been  satisfactorily 
resolved — there  is  room  for  im¬ 
provement.  But  the  list  will  be, 
we  hope,  of  assistance  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  future  more  accurate 
lists,  to  which  new  denominations 
must  be  added  as  they  occur.  And 
we  hope  it  will  point  out  one  logi¬ 
cal  way  of  tackling  the  jungle  of 
pre-twentieth  century  names. 

The  attempt  to  collect  these 
names  has  been  a  rewarding  ex¬ 
perience,  but  my  collection  is  not 
yet  complete.  The  gold  coins  have 
hardly  been  touched  and  a  small 
number  of  the  other  coin  names 
have  yet  to  be  discovered.  The 
race  to  secure  all  the  names  is 
open,  and  the  first  one  under  the 
wire  may  be  assured  his  collec¬ 
tion  is  truly  unique. 

*  *  * 

The  collection  itself 

In  forming  a  collection  based 
on  this  long  list  of  names,  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  a  mistake  to  limit  oneself 
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to  a  single  example  of  a  given 
name,  although  a  presentation  of 
the  300  odd  coins  on  a  board  or  in 
a  case  is  of  course  the  most  com¬ 
pact  method  of  displaying  the 
series.  But  as  the  coins  are  as¬ 
sembled,  so  many  interesting  vari¬ 
eties  will  be  discovered  that  the 
problem  becomes  one  of  over¬ 
abundance  —  what  to  leave  out 
rather  than  what  to  put  in. 

Wide  variations  are  to  be  found 
in  changes  in  a  country’s  ruler,  or 
in  its  government,  or  even  in  its 
name;  in  war-time  coinage,  in  the 
debasement  due  to  collapsing  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  and  other  fac¬ 
tors,  which  will  add  greatly  to 
the  interest  of  the  collection  if  a 
sampling  of  such  coins  is  included. 

Once  the  idea  of  name  collect¬ 
ing  is  accepted,  other  avenues 
will  open.  For  instance,  there  are 
over  one  hundred  Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  coins  plainly  bearing  the 
name  CENT,  each  differing  from 
the  others  in  design,  size,  shape  or 
metal.  (Dates  are  immaterial  ex¬ 
cept  to  pinpoint  the  particular 
series.)  They  range  from  the  % 
Cent  of  the  Straits  Settlements 
to  the  25  Cent  of  the  recent  Dutch 
issue.  We  have  not  counted  the 
number  of  CENTS,  but  there 
must  be  many  more  of  them. 
Thus,  from  these  two  common 
names  of  CENT  and  CENTS,  an 
extensive  collection  may  be 
formed,  of  considerable  interest 
and  beauty,  -and  also  of  novelty. 

Certain  of  the  coins  in  this  list 
of  names  are  in  the  scarce  and 
rare  class  and  will  prevent  a 
rapid  and  uninteresting  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  series,  unless  the  col¬ 
lector’s  patience  is  short  and  his 
purse  bottomless. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  some 
cases  where  the  coin  name  is 
unique  and  the  supply  is  rare  and 
becoming  costly,  fractional  values 


may  be  substituted.  An  example 
is  the  Guatemalan  “Quetzal.”  The 
%  value  in  this  series  is  easily 
found  and  it  provides  the  correct 
name  since  the  “  M  ”  is  purely  a 
denominational  marking.  This 
same  fractional  approach  is  also 
well  adapted  to  the  gold  coins. 

In  sum,  this  collection  will  not 
be  simple  nor  easy.  It  will  become 
progressively  more  difficult,  but 
this  difficulty  should  prevent  in¬ 
terest  from  flagging  until  comple¬ 
tion  is  realized,  which  is  surely 
the  mark  of  an  important  collec¬ 
tion. 

(Sg.-Fl.) — Same  form  of  name 
for  both  singular  and  plural  de¬ 
nominations. 

(No  PI.) — No  plural  denomina¬ 
tion  coined. 

(No  Sg.) — No  singular  denomi¬ 
nation  coined. 

(Or.)  —  This  abbreviation 

means  Oriental,  including  names 
in  Arabic  and  languages  of  the 
near  East  and  far  East  not  shown 
in  English  letters.  We  assume 
that  the  name  of  the  singular  de¬ 
nomination  is  the  same  for  the 
plural  without  change,  unless  a 
plural  form  is  definitely  estab¬ 
lished. 

(Obs.) — Coinage  is  obsolete. 

Fractions  and  multiples,  wheth¬ 
er  shown  in  figures  or  in  words, 
are  considered  simply  as  denomi¬ 
national  markings  and  not  as  in¬ 
tegral  parts  of  the  coin’s  name. 

1.  ABBA  SI  —  (Or.)  —  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  Also  spelled 
ABASSI. 

2.  AFGHANI  —  (Or.)  —  Af¬ 
ghanistan. 

3.  AGORA  —  (Or.)  —  Israel. 
(Or  AGORAH.) 

4.  AGOROT  —  (Or.)  —  Israel. 
Plural  of  above.  (Or  AGOR- 
OTH.) 

5.  AHMEDI—  (Or.)— Yemen. 
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6.  AHMEDI  RYAL  —  (Or.) 
— Yemen. 

7.  AMANI  —  (Or.)  —  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  Gold  only. 

8.  AMMAN  CASH  —  (Or.)  — 
India.  (Pudukota  State.) 

9.  ANNA — Burma,  India  & 
Native  States.  (Or.  some,) 
Muscat  &  Oman,  Pakistan. 

10.  ANNAS — Burma,  India  & 
Native  States,  Pakistan. 
Plural  of  above. 

11.  ASHRAFI  —  (Or.)  —  In¬ 
dian  Native  States.  Gold 
only. 

12.  ATT — (Or.) — Siam. 

13.  AURAR  —  (Or.)  —  Ice¬ 
land.  Plural  of  EYRIR. 

14.  AVOS — Macao,  Timor.  (No 
Sg.) 

15.  BAHT— (Or.)— Siam.  The 
modern  name  for  TICAL. 

16.  BAIZAH — (Or.) — Muscat  & 
Oman.  Also  spelled  BAISA 

and  BAIZO. 

17.  BALBOA  —  Panama.  (No 
PI.) 

18.  BAN — Romania. 

19.  BANI — Plural  of  above. 

20.  BELGA — Belgium.  (Shown 
as  “5  Francs  or  1  Belga.”) 

21.  BELGAS — Plural  of  above. 
(With  “10  and  20  Francs.”) 

22.  BESA  —  Ethiopia  (Or.), 
Italian  Somaliland. 

23.  BESE — Italian  Somaliland. 
Plural  of  above. 

24.  BIT — Danish  West  Indies. 
(Sg.-Pl.)  (With  “Cent”  & 
“Cents”)  (Obs.) 

25.  BOGACH— (Or.) —Yemen. 
Many  variant  spellings. 

26.  BOLIVAR — Venezuela,  Bo¬ 
livia  (as  “10  Bolivianos.”) 

27.  BOLIVARES  —  Plural  of 
above. 

28.  BOLIVIANO — Bolivia. 

29.  BOLIVIANOS  —  Plural  of 
above. 

30.  CANDAREENS  —  China. 
(No  Sg.)  First  appearance 


of  decimal  point  on  coins  in 
connection  with  this  name. 
(Chinese  FEN.) 

31.  CASH — China,  Chinese  Tur¬ 
kestan  (Obs.),  India  (Trav- 
ancore  State).  (Sg.-Pl.) 

(Chinese  WEN.)  The  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Indian  names,  al¬ 
though  spelled  alike,  are 
said  to  be  different  words 
from  different  sources. 

32.  CENT  —  British  Caribbean 
Territories,  Brit.  Honduras, 
Brit.  North  Borneo  (Obs.), 
Canada,  Newfoundland 
(Obs.),  Ceylon,  China,  Cura¬ 
sao,  Danish  West  Indies 
(Obs.),  East  Africa,  East 
Africa  &  Uganda,  Ethiopia 
(Or.),  Hong  Kong,  Liberia, 
Malaya,  Malaya  &  Brit. 
Borneo,  Mauritius,  Nether¬ 
lands,  Surinam,  Netherlands 
Antilles,  Neth.  E.  Indies, 
Sarawak,  Seychelles,  South 
Africa,  Straits  Settlements, 
U.S.A.,  Zanzibar  (Or.). 

33.  CENTS — Plural  of  above. 

Same  list  except  Curasao, 
Surinam,  Netherlands  Antil¬ 
les,  Netherlands  East  Indies. 
(All  Sg.-Pl.)  Haiti,  Kiao 
Chau  (Or.)  (Obs.),  (No 

Sg.  both.) 

34.  CENTAS  —  Lithuania 
(Obs.) . 

35.  CENTAI — Plural  of  above 
for  2  and  5. 

36.  CENTU  —  Plural  of  above 
for  10  and  over. 

37.  CENTAVO  —  Angola,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Co¬ 
lombia,  Cuba,  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  Ecuador,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Mexico,  Peru, 
Philippines,  Portugal,  Sal¬ 
vador. 

38.  CENTAVOS  —  Plural  of 
above.  Same  list  plus  Brazil, 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  Costa 
Rica,  Mozambique,  Para- 
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guay,  Portuguese  Guinea, 
Portuguese  India,  St. 
Thomas  &  Prince  Islands, 
Timor,  none  of  which  coined 
“One  Centavo.” 

39.  CENTAVO  de  CORDOBA— 
Nicaragua. 

40.  CENTAVOS  de  CORDOBA 
— Plural  of  above. 

41.  CENTAVO  de  LEMPIRA— 
Honduras. 

42.  CENTAVOS  de  LEMPIRA 
— Plural  of  above. 

43.  CENTAVO  de  QUETZAL 
— Guatemala. 

44.  CENTAVOS  de  QUETZAL 
— Plural  of  above. 

45.  CENTESIMO— Chile,  Italy, 
Panama,  Somalia. 

46.  CENTESIMOS— Chile,  Pan¬ 
ama.  Plural  of  above. 

47.  CENTESIMI  —  Italy,  San 
Marino  (No  Sg.),  Somalia, 
Vatican  City  (No  Sg.) 
Plural  of  CENTESIMO. 

48.  CENTESIMO  —  Panama, 
Uruguay. 

49.  CENTESIMOS  —  Plural  of 
above. 

50.  CENTESIMO  de  BALBOA 
— Panama. 

51.  CENTESIMOS  de  BALBOA 
— Panama.  Plural  of  above. 

52.  CENTIME  —  Belgian  Con¬ 
go,  Belgium,  France,  French 
Indo-China,  Switzerland. 

53.  CENTIMES  —  Plural  of 
above.  Same  list  plus  Cam- 
eroons,  French  Equatorial 
Africa,.  Cambodia,  Laos, 
French  Oceania,  French  W. 
Africa,  Guadeloupe,  Lux¬ 
emburg,  Madagascar,  Mar¬ 
tinique,  Monaco,  Morocco, 
New  Caledonia,  Reunion, 


The  mintage  of  the  entire 
U.S.  $3  Gold  series  is  lower 
than  that  of  the  1909-SVDB 
cent. 


Togo,  Tunisia,  none  of  which 
coined  “One  Centime.” 

54.  CENTIMEN  —  Belgium. 
Flemish  plural  of  Centime. 

55.  CENTIMO  —  Paraguay, 
Spain. 

56.  CENTIMOS  —  Costa  Rica 
(No  Sg.),  Paraguay,  Spain, 
Venezuela  (No  Sg.)  Plural 
of  above. 

57.  CHI  AO— (Or.)  —  China, 

Formosa,  Manchukuo  (Obs.,) 
Inner  Mongolia. 

58.  CH'IEN  —  (Or.)  —  China. 
(Or  MACE.) 

59.  CHOMSIH  —  (Or.)  —  Ara¬ 
bian  Sultanates  (Obs.) 
Tarim  &  Gurfah. 

60.  CHON  —  Korea  (Sg.-Pl.) 
On  new  currency  in  1963, 
this  name  is  spelled  “JEON.” 

61.  CHUCKRAM  —  India 
(Travancore) . 

62.  CHUCKRAMS  —  Plural  of 
above. 

(To  be  continued) 


Foreign  Mints  &  Banks 

How  to  order  direct  with  complete  instruc¬ 
tions.  A  most  informative  book  covering  all 
countries  in  the  world  offering  numismatic 
services.  Price  $2.50  postpaid.  New  Edition. 

LEE  BAKER  PUBLICATIONS 

P.O.  Box  562 

Santa  Clara  8  California 
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For  Over  Forty  Years 

foreign  coins  have  been  my  continuing  numismatic 
interest.  Hundreds  of  thousands,  covering  nearly  every 
series,  have  been  catalogued  in  my  regular  lists. 

You'll  find  me  an  informed  and  ready  buyer  at  today's 
prices  if  you  have  a  fine  collection  or  rare  individual 
coins  to  sell. 

RANDOLPH  ZANDER 

Post  Office  Box  3013 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22302 


Service . .  •  has  been  the  secret  of  our  suc¬ 
cess  ...  it  has  placed  us  at  the 
pinnacle  of  suppliers  of  all 
numismatic  accessories  that  are 
advertised. 

We  are  prompt  .  .  .  efficient! 
Every  Whitman  product ,  of  course! 
East  or  West  M.  MEGHRIG  &  SONS  Serves  You  Hest 

In  New  York  (10003):  239  Park  Avenue  South,  GRamercy  3-8150 
In  Los  Angeles  (90005) :  525  South  Western  Avenue,  DUnkirk  8-9393 
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How  Large  is  the  Coin 
Collecting  Fraternity? 

by  R.  S.  Yeoman 


A  popular  guessing  game, 
played  by  just  about  everyone  in 
and  out  of  numismatic  circles, 
concerns  estimating  the  number 
of  coin  collectors  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

We  have  been  asked  the  ques¬ 
tion  repeatedly  during  the  past 
several  months  by  persons  who 
expect  us  to  have  a  fairly  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  this  statistic. 
Because  Whitman  Publishing 
Company  is  a  leader  in  the  numis¬ 
matic  publishing  field,  they  rea¬ 
son,  we  supposedly  possess  spe¬ 
cial  knowledge  about  the  actual 
number  of  coin  enthusiasts.  Fi¬ 
nancial  reporters  and  feature 
writers  usually  express  disap¬ 
pointment  and  disbelief  when  we 
tell  them  we  don’t  know.  We 
sometimes  detect  a  note  of  skep¬ 
ticism  as  though  they  think  we 
know  but  aren’t  telling. 

Recent  estimates  by  others 
range  from  eight  to  ten  million 
collectors.  For  want  of  concrete 
evidence  we  cam’t  dispute  this, 
though  we  believe  the  count  is 
much  too  high.  In  any  case  we 
must  rely  on  our  own  instincts 
and  observations  when  called  up¬ 
on  to  express  our  opinion.  We  can 
be  confident  only  of  a  trend,  not 
numbers.  But  we  thought  a  few 
guesses  might  be  fun.  So  we  are 
doing  some  calculating  of  our 
own. 

Before  going  any  further  we 
ought  to  define  the  term  “coin 


collector.”  Obviously  he  is  simply 
one  who  collects  coins.  But  we 
have  to  probe  a  little  deeper  to  set 
up  the  minimum  qualification  for 
Mr.  Coin  Collector. 

We  have  on  occasion  used  an  in¬ 
formal  definition.  We  say  that  a 
coin  collector  is  one  who  has  sev¬ 
eral  coins  in  an  orderly  arrange¬ 
ment.  Now  that  should  be  broad 
enough  to  encompass  just  about 
every  casual  collector  or  investor, 
including  the  roll  and  bag  ac¬ 
cumulators.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
they  generally  stack  their  rolls  in 
a  neat,  orderly  manner.  Such  a 
collector  may  lack  a  numismatic 
attitude  toward  his  property,  yet 
he  is  physically  collecting  coins. 
He  doesn’t  really  have  to  study 
his  coin  reference  book.  He  uses 
it  in  much  the  same  way  as  he 
looks  up  a  number  in  his  tele¬ 
phone  directory. 

There  are  certain  segments  of 
the  coin  collecting  fraternity 
whose  numbers  are  a  matter  of 
record.  These  include  membership 
in  the  A.N.A.,  number  of  coin 
clubs,  subscribers  to  numismatic 
periodicals,  quantities  of  proof 
sets  struck,  etc.  Estimates  can  be 
closely  approximated  for  the 
number  of  dealers  based  on  trade 
lists,  attendance  at  coin  shows  and 
conventions,  and  to  a  less  accu¬ 
rate  extent  readership  and  owner¬ 
ship  of  numismatic  reference 
books  and  coin  folders. 

There  are  12,000  coin  supply 
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dealers  on  our  mailing  list  of  the 
Whitman  Coin  Supply  Merchan¬ 
diser.  Allowing  for  100  clients  per 
dealer,  we  get  a  total  of  1,200,000. 
Of  the  12,000  dealers  perhaps  not 
more  than  half  actually  handle 
coins.  On  the  other  hand  our  list 
is  probably  half  complete.  So  we’ll 
use  the  12,000  figure.  Full  time 
dealers  in  coins  for  collectors  are 
a  very  small  part  of  this  total  we 
are  sure. 

There  are  2,500  Coin  Clubs  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Again  we  use  the  convenient  fig¬ 
ure  of  100  for  average  member¬ 
ship  per  club.  It  is  a  generous 
estimate.  This  group  then  totals 
250,000.  The  group  probably  over¬ 
laps  the  above  categories  close  to 
100%,  and  should  not  actually 
represent  an  addition  to  the  total 
thus  far. 

Based  on  published  figures  of 
better-known  coin  periodicals, 
weekly,  bi-weekly  and  monthly, 
there  is  a  total  subscription  for 
all  of  457,000.  This  figure  would 
be  a  true  total  if  no  subscriber 
took  more  than  one  periodical. 
How  many  magazines  and  papers 
does  the  average  reader  receive? 
Our  guess  is  two  on  the  average. 
Then  there  is  the  readership  per 
unit.  We  have  heard  a  claim  of 
2  Ms,  but  to  be  conservative  let’s 


YOUR  CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS 

Post  Office  regulations  prohibit 
the  forwarding  of  second  class 
mail.  To  insure  the  prompt  de¬ 
livery  of  your  magazine  please 
furnish  the  publishers  your 
change  of  address  before  you 
move.  For  the  April  issue, 
changes  of  address  must  reach 
WHITMAN  NUMISMATIC 
JOURNAL  before  March  10. 

Address  all  correspondence  to 
WHITMAN  NUMISMATIC 
JOURNAL,  1220  Mound  Avenue, 
Racine,  Wisconsin  53404. 


say  two.  Then  the  above  total  is 
realistic.  A  collector  theoretically 
buys  two  periodicals  and  each 
passes  his  on  to  another  collector. 
Same  total — 457,000. 

We  believe  there  were  about 
five  coin  conventions,  coinaramas 
or  shows  per  week  throughout  the 
past  year.  This  is  a  total  of  260. 
How  many  collectors  attend  an 
average  show  ?  Probably  750  in¬ 
cluding  the  bourse  dealers  and 
the  local  club  members.  The  rest 
are  collectors’  wives,  shoppers, 
curiosity  viewers  of  the  exhibits, 
etc.  This  total  is  about  195,000. 
Some  collectors  go  to  several 
shows,  but  this  tends  only  to  re¬ 
duce  the  total.  We’ll  take  the 
195,000  figure  to  make  sure  of 
our  maximum. 

The  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation  has  a  present  member¬ 
ship  of  about  25,000.  This  is  the 
most  accurate  of  all  available 
statistics.  Included  are  most  of 
the  full  time  dealers,  recognized 
authorities  or  top  level  numis¬ 
matists.  Those  specialists  who  do 
not  belong  are  probably  offset 
by  overseas  members  who  should 
not  be  included  in  our  computa¬ 
tion.  It’s  a  good  solid  case  for 
the  scope  we  are  considering  here. 
Since  membership  in  the  A.N.A. 
includes  a  subscription  to  The 
Numismatist,  the  official  monthly 
publication  of  the  organization, 
the  figure  has  already  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  periodical  total. 
We’ll  add  it  in  anyway. 

The  quantity  of  proof  sets  we 
believe  is  a  revealing  figure,  but 
output  in  the  last  several  years, 
especially  1964,  is  largely  held  in 
quantity  for  a  future  market.  The 
John  F.  Kennedy  half  dollar,  in¬ 
cluded  for  the  first  time  in  the 
1964  set,  has  caused  many  sets  to 
go  to  non-collectors  as  souvenirs. 
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The  total  of  approximately  4,000,- 
000  sets  in  1964  is  too  many  for 
the  present  numismatic  market, 
but  they  may  attain  an  unusual 
scarcity  because  of  the  wider 
demand  just  mentioned.  A  truer 
picture  is  that  which  covers  a 
proof  set  issue  when  the  market 
is  finally  on  a  single  set  basis; 
one  in  which  investors  in  quanti¬ 
ties  release  them  for  the  one-at-a 
time,  over-the-counter  sales  to  the 
collector.  The  most  recent  year  to 
qualify  on  this  basis  seems  to  be 
1958.  The  total  issue  was  875,662. 
Recapitulating  the  above  figures 
we  show  the  following: 


1.  Coin  Dealers  .  12,000 

2.  Coin  Club 

Membership  .  250,000 

3.  Coin  Periodicals 

— readership  .  457,000 

4.  Coil/  Show 

Attendance  .  195,000 

5.  A.N.A.  Membership  ..  25,000 

6.  Proof  Set 

Distribution  (1958)  ....  875,000 


Total  1,814,000 

The  above  sum  of  selected  cate¬ 
gories  is  a  partial  total  and  is 
grossly  distorted.  We  hasten  to 
state  that  it  is  not  intended  to  be 
our  logical  conclusion  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  an  interesting  figure, 
however,  and  shows  how  few  per¬ 
sons  are  involved  .compared  to  the 
commonly  used  guess  of  8  to  10 
million  collectors  of  coins. 

There  is  a  tremendous  overlap 
of  all  the  categories  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  duplication,  triplica¬ 
tion,  etc.  is  a  real  job  of  guess¬ 
work.  Nobody  really  knows.  Only 
a  nationwide  poll  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  with  a  gen¬ 
erous  cross-section  of  sampling 
in  all  geographical  areas  would 
satisfy  the  true  analyst.  This 


would  prove  a  costly  and  time- 
consuming  project  with  no  real 
purpose.  It  would  merely  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  many  outsiders, 
particularly  the  investors. 

There  is  another  additional 
category  which  concerns  Whit¬ 
man  alone.  Supposedly  the  quan¬ 
tities  sold  of  certain  key  Whitman 
coin  accessories  would  tell  the 
story  we  are  trying  to  tell.  Such 
widespread  coin  books  as  the 
Guide  Book  of  United  States 
Coins,  the  Handbook  of  United 
States  Coins,  the  Catalog  of 
Modern  World  Coins  and  coin 
folders  would  give  wanted  statis¬ 
tics.  Unfortunately,  company  pol¬ 
icy  prohibits  the  publication  of 
sales  figures  for  any  product. 

We  will  state  for  the  purposes 
of  this  computation,  that  the  best 
selling  item  of  the  group  men¬ 
tioned,  the  Lincoln  Cent  coin 
folder,  No.  9030,  1940  to  date, 
totals  much  less  than  the  1,814,- 
000  figure  for  the  admittedly  un¬ 
adjusted  total  of  collectors.  Sup¬ 
posing,  nevertheless,  that  we 
allow  for  still  more  undiscovered, 


u There!  Now  all  I  need 
is  the  1895-P.” 
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secret  collectors  and  speculators, 
and  wrap  up  the  guesswork  with 
an  addition  of  2,186,000  devotees, 
so  we  can  round  off  the  theoreti¬ 
cal  total  at  4,000,000.  Question: 
Where  are  the  other  4,000,000  to 
6,000,000  collectors  we  hear  tell 
about  ? 

Four  million,  then,  is  our  maxi¬ 
mum  guess.  The  minimum  very 
possibly  is  the  total  1958  proof 
set  issue  of  875,000,  the  largest 
single  identifiable  figure  related 
to  the  1965  coin  fraternity.  This 
figure  can  include  457,000  people 
subscribing  to  a  single  coin  peri¬ 
odical,  all  12,000  coin  dealers,  all 
members  of  the  A.N.A.,  every 
collector  attending  a  1964  coin 
convention  or  show  and  50,000 
others.  But  this  means  nothing 
because  all  875,000  might  indi¬ 
vidually  subscribe  to  two  or  three 
papers  and  magazines,  belong  to 
the  A.N.A.,  regularly  attend  five 
conventions  a  year,  and  own  more 
than  one  1958  proof  set.  We’ll 
still  put  the  maximum  at  4,000,- 
000  and  leave  the  minimum  to 
founder  on  the  rocks  of  uncer¬ 
tainty. 

The  figures  we  have  set  down 
in  this  brief  coverage  are  not  in¬ 
tended  as  any  true  figure  for  the 
total  number  of  coin  collectors.  It 
is  only  our  way  of  showing  how 
far  out  we  think  the  guessers  have 
gone  lately. 

How  do  you  figure  it  ? 

Ifc  He  H* 

A  Brazilian  300  Reis  postage 

stamp,  Scott  #421,  was  issued  in 

1936  to  commemorate  the  first 
Brazilian  Numismatic  Congress 
held  that  year  in  Sao  Paulo.  De¬ 
picted  on  the  stamp  is  the  first 
coin  press  used  in  Brazil.  Only 
two  hundred  thousand  of  the 

stamps  were  issued. 
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YOUR 

WHITMAN 

COIN  SUPPLY  DEALER 
★RETAIL  ★WHOLESALE 

in 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

is 

HANSAN'S 
COIN  SHOP 

18  West  13th  St. 

Visit  our  shop  in  downtown 
Kansas  City 

SINCE  1938 
SERVING  COLLECTORS 


Sergio  Torres  Martinez 

Apartado  Postal  7392 
Mexico  I ,  D.F. 

Offers  the  new  Medals  of:  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  New  Museum  of 
Anthropology,  in  38  grams  of  pure 
silver;  $6.00  ea.  delivered. 

Monumentos  Mexicanos  Medals:  I  ) 
Ciudad  de  Mexico.  2)  Estado  de 
Mexico.  3)  Puebla.  4)  Hidalgo.  5) 
Morelos.  6)  Queretaro.  7)  Veracruz. 
8)  Yucatan.  In  25  grams  of  pure 
Silver.  $5.00  ea.  Delivered. 

All  kinds  of  Colonial,  Republican, 
Revolutionary  and  20th  Century's 
Coins  and  Medals. 

Correspondence  in  English 
Personal  checks  from  A.N.A.  and 
A.N.S.  members  acceptable. 
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wans 


(Continued  from  January) 

SYD  546  MARCUS 


CIPIUS  M.  f. 
(107  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd  of  Roma.  Rev., 
Victory  in  biga  holding  palm 
branch.  Rudder  below. 


This  seems  to  have  been  the 
Cipius  about  whom  the  little 
phrase  Non  omnibus  dormio  had 
been  developed.  This  phrase 
means  “not  always  sleeping”  and 
it  referred  to  his  rather  unusual 
and  perverse  habit  of  pretending 
to  be  asleep  while  his  wife  en¬ 
gaged  in  adulterous  conduct.  He 
was  also  called  “The  Snorer”  for 
the  same  reason.  The  reverse, 
with  Victory  and  a  rudder  upon  it, 
is  probably  some  reference  to  a 
successful  naval  engagement  by 
an  ancestor  of  this  moneyer. 

Other  denominations  struck: 
Semis,  triens,  quadrans,  uncia. 


B.C.,  L.  Manlius  L.  f.  Torquatus. 
The  interest  in  this  coin  lies  in  the 
presentation,  on  its  obverse,  of  the 
torque,  or  collar,  surrounding  the 
head  of  Roma.  The  word  is  not  an 
unfamiliar  one  to  us  today  for  it 
means  the  very  same  thing,  and 
when  we  say  torque  we  also  think 
of  a  twisting  function.  From  this 
word  for  collar,  the  Manlia  gens 
adopted  its  cognomen  Torquatus. 
On  the  reverse  of  this  coin  we  see 
the  warrior  ancestor  who  was  first 
given  this  name  by  his  fellow 
combatants,  T.  Manlius  Imper- 
iosus  Torquatus.  This  ancestor  had 
been  dictator  in  353  B.C.  and  in 
349  B.C.  and  consul  in  344  B.C. 
and  340  B.C.  In  361  B.C.,  when  en¬ 
gaged  in  combat  with  the  Gauls, 
he  slew  one  of  their  number  who 
was  supposed  to  have  been  of 
enormous  size,  and  took  his  collar 
from  him. 


SYD  544  MARCUS  SERGIUS 
SILUS 

(about  108  B.C.) 


SYD  545  LUCIUS  MANLIUS 
TORQUATUS 
(about  109  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd  of  Roma  surrounded 
by  torque.  Rev.,  Warrior  on  horseback. 


Tt  is  possible  that  this  moneyer 
was  the  father  of  the  consul  of  65 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd  of  Roma.  Rev., 
Galloping  horseman  holding  spear 
and  head  of  barbarian. 

One  authority  has  suggested 
that  this  moneyer  was  the  father 
of  L.  Sergius  Catilina,  better 
known  by  Latin  students  as  the 
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Catiline  against  whom  some  of 
Cicero’s  most  dramatic  orations 
were  directed  in  his  capacity  as 
prosecutor.  The  reverse  of  this 
coin  is  of  considerable  interest 
first  because  it  seems  probable 
that  Silus  struck  it  in  his  capacity 
as  quaestor  (note  the  letter  Q), 
and  also  because  it  depicts  the 
heroic  activities  of  an  ancestor  of 
this  moneyer,  M.  Sergius  Silus, 
who  became  famous  for  his  brav¬ 
ery  during  the  second  Punic  War 
and  also  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  This 
ancestor  was  reputed  to  have  lost 
his  right  arm  ip  combat  and  to 
have  received  23  wounds.  It  was 
also  said  that  he  had  fought 
through  four  campaigns  after  he 
had  lost  his  arm  and  that  he  made 
an  artificial  arm  for  himself.  De¬ 
spite  these  handicaps,  it  has  been 
written  (by  Pliny)  that  he  took 
Cremona  by  siege,  relieved  an¬ 
other  siege  at  Placentia  and  cap¬ 
tured  twelve  enemy  camps  in 
Gaul.  The  careful  observer  will 
note  that  the  reverse  of  this  coin 
shows  him  holding  the  head  of  a 
Gaul  in  his  left  hand! 


SYD  535  CNAEUS  DOMITIUS 
AHENOBARBUS 
(108-107  B.C.) 


Denarius:  Obv.,  Hd  of  Roma.  Rev., 
Jupiter  in  quadriga  holding 
thunderbolt  and  branch. 

This  coin  was  struck  separately 
by  Ahenobarbus  although  he  also 
struck  coins  in  conjunction  with 
Curtius  and  Silanus  (see  follow¬ 


ing).  The  opening  of  this  chapter 
indicated  the  inherent  difficulties 
in  identifying  moneyers  mostly 
because  of  the  similarity  of  names 
and  we  run  into  this  difficulty 
with  Ahenobarbus,  not  knowing 
whether  he  is  the  same  person 
who  struck  coins  earlier  (119-110 
B.C.)  or  whether  he  was  the  con¬ 
sul  of  96  B.C.  It  is  also  a  matter 
of  conjecture  as  to  why  he  struck 
coins  separately  when  he  was 
known  to  have  been  a  triumvir  of 
the  mint  along  with  Curtius  and 
Silanus.  One  possibility  of  this 
unusual  circumstance  may  be  due 
to  reasons  outlined  under  the 
paragraph  describing  the  coinage 
of  his  two  colleagues  of  the  mint. 

Other  denominations  struck : 
(In  conjunction  with  Silanus  and 
Curtius)  Semis,  triens,  quadrans, 
sextans,  uncia. 

(To  be  continued ) 


DENMARK 

1964  Wedding  Commemorative 

UNC, 

light  surface  scratches, 

only 

$  2.55 

per  10  pieces,  just 

23.75 

per  5  pieces 

12.25 

POLAND:  1964  10  Zl.  concave  & 

convex,  2  Uncirculated 

pieces 

in  holder,  just 

7.25 

SIAM:  1963  COMMEMORATIVE 

20  Baht  UNC. 

2.90 

URUGUAY:  1961  10  Pesos 

COM- 

MEMORATIVE  UNC. 

2.60 

JOLIE  COINS 

Roslyn  Heights 

New  York  11577 
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AMERICA'S 
FOREIGN 
COINS 

by  Oscar  G.  Schilke 
and  Raphael  E.  Solomon 

An  illustrated  catalog  with  valuations 
of  Foreign  Coins  with  Legal  Tender  Status 
in  the  United  States  1793-1857 

An  important  new  reference  book !  in  the  United  States.  Must  reading 
The  first  ever  to  illustrate  and  valuate  for  collectors  of  both  U.S.  and  for- 
all  of  the  various  types  of  foreign  eign  coins.  211  pages,  6%"  x  9*4" , 
coins  which  circulated  as  legal  tender  cloth  bound. 

$7.50 

New  5th  Edition! 

PAPER  MONEY 
OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

by  Robert  Friedberg,  with  additions 
and  revisions  by  Jack  Friedberg 

Latest  valuations  of:  LARGE  SIZE  NOTES  •  FRACTIONAL 
CURRENCY  •  SMALL  SIZE  NOTES  •  ENCASED  POSTAGE 

•  All  types  and  sizes  of  U.S.  paper  money  from  the  first  year  of  issue, 
1861,  to  the  present  are  illustrated  and  valuated. 

•  Valuations  are  given  for  Gold  Certificates. 

•  A  new,  simplified  numbering  system  for  Small  Size  Notes. 

305  pages,  8V2"  x  11",  cloth  bound  $12.50 

Available  at  local  coin  dealers  and  department  stores 

THE  COIN  &  CURRENCY  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

393  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10001 
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SUPERB  VATICAN  SETS 

All  Cho  ice  Brilliant  Unc.  ^Indicates  in  Original  Box,  otherwise  irt 
Official  card  holders.  All  Subject  to  Prior  Sale. 


SETS  INCLUDE  100  LIRE 

GOLD 

PIUS  XI  SETS 

1929  Set  (9)  * 

175.00 

1932  100  Lire  Gold  only 

225.00 

1933/34  100  Lire  Gold  only 

145.00 

1936  Set  (9)  * 

175.00 

PIUS  XII  SETS 

1939  Set  (9)  * 

350.00 

1940  Set  (9)  * 

250.00 

1941  Set  (9)  * 

250.00 

1942  to  ’46  Sets  Wanted  write 

1947  Set  (5) 

225.00 

1943  Set  (5) 

145.00 

1949  Set  (5) 

250.00 

1950  Holy  Year  Set  (5) 

195.00 

1951  Set  (5).  New  designs 

300.00 

1952  Set  (5) 

300.00 

1953  Set  (5) 

325.00 

1954  100L  Gold  only 

350.00 

1955-1956  Sets  Wanted  write 

1957  Set  (7) 

185.00 

1958  Set  (9).  Last  of  Pius  XII 

and 

only  set  with  500L  silver 

175.00 

JOHN  XXIII  SET 

1959  Set  (9).  Only  year  issued. 

Very  Rare 

485.00 

MINOR  SETS  (No  Gold) 

All  Sets  in  Cards  very  scarce. 


1929  to  1949  Sets  Wonted* 

1950  Holy  Year.  Set  (5)  12.50 

Above  Set.  no  card  7.50 

1951  Pius  XII  Set  (4).  New  design  8.50 

1952  as  above  6.50 

1953  as  above  6.50 

1955  Set  (6)  12.50= 

1956  Set  (6)  12.50 

1957  Set  (6)  8.50 

1958  Set  (8)  incl.  500L  silver  15.00 

Above  8  Sets  (in  cards)  72.75 

JOHN  XXIII  SETS 

1959,  1960,  1961  Sets  Wanted 

1962  (Set  (8)  16.50 

Ecumenical  Council  Set  (1962)  of  8  17.50 

PAUL  VI  SET 

1963  Set  (8)  2/S10.75  5.75 

SEDE  VACANTE 

1958  500  Lire  Silver  9.75 

1963  500  Lire  Silver  2/S10.50  5.65 


DR.  DAVENPORT  BOOK  DELAYED 

"European  Crowns  &  Talers  Since  1800."  Entirely  revised  reprint  with  up-to-date  prices,  by 
Spink  &  Sons,  Ltd.  We  are  exclusive  Distributors  for  the  U.S.A.  This  book  was  ready 
to  ship  to  us  in  early  Dec.  but  held  up  because  of  the  Dock  Strike  in  New  York.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  strike  is  settled,  they  will  be  on  the  way  to  us  and  should  be  received 
about  3  weeks  later.  Order  NOW,  for  delivery  as  soon  as  received.  Price,  Postpaid  12.50 

FOR  SALE 

U.S.A. — Commemorative  Gold,  $1/2,  $1.00  to  $50.00  Gold,  Proof  Sets,  Silver  Dollars  1878 
to  1935,  Complete  Sets,  Annual  Mint  Sets.  Large  &  Small  Notes. 

WORLD  COINS — Proof  Sets,  Mint  Sets  all  Nations.  Crowns,  Gold,  Canada  Proof-like  Sets. 
Send  Stamp  for  Lists  of  any  particular  items. 

BOOKS  &  SUPPLIES — Everything!  Yes,  Everything  in  N umis-Accessories  plus  Over  340  dif¬ 
ferent  Books.  For  96-page  Gigantic  Catalogue  send  50«  (by  Air  $1.00). 


Since  1940,  "Headquarters”  to  Thousands.  Please  give  us  a  Try — you’ll 

wonder  Why  you  didn't  sooner. 


,  live. 


"PRONTO  SERVICE" 


4514  North  30th  St.  (Area  402.  451-4766)  Omaha,  Nebr.  68111 

DEALERS:  Request  Free  Wholesale  Catalogue  on  your  letterhead  or  supply  proof  that 

you  are  an  established  Dealer. 


Fourth  Edition  —  Completely 
revised  with  latest 
descriptive  data  and  values 

A  completely  current  and 
comprehensive  presentation  of 
the  entire  British  coinage  from 
1797  to  date.  Contains 
historical  data,  illustrations, 
mint  records  and  up-to-the- 
minute  values  for  every  date  and 
major  variety.  Styled  for  easy, 
fast  use.  Prices  are  reported 
in  American  dollars  and  cents. 

Coins  grouped  according  to 
denomination — smallest  to 
largest.  Extensive  price  revisions 
in  this  fourth  edition  point  up 
the  tremendous  interest  and 
increased  activity  in  English 
coin  collecting.  128  pages. 

Soil  resistant  hard  cover. 


1965 

A  GUIDE  BOOK 

OF 

ENGLISH  COINS 


By 

K.  E.  BRESSETT 


FOURTH  EDITION 


NINETEENTH  A  TWENTIETH  CENTURIES 


$Joo 

at  your  hobby  dealer 


WHITMAN  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Racine,  Wis. 
WORLD’S  LEADING  NUMISMATIC  PUBLISHERS 


